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FARM WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 

Late Sprinc.—The soft and mild spring weath- 
er, such as the farmer likes for plowing, plant- 
ing, sowing, and gardening, is so indefinitely post- 
poned of late years, that it crowds much of spring 
work into early summer, unless we take Old Time 
by the forelock and accomplish our business with- 
out much regard to his blustering behavior. 

Now ts THe t1mz.—In order to be ready for the 
sunny days when they do come, we must bestir 
ourselves now by hauling off the timber to market 
which has been prepared ; chopping wood, and fit- 
ting it for the fire; by preparing stakes, rails, posts, 
and all other things that can be done in the way 
of fences. Bring up pea sticks when returning 
from the woods, and point and lay aside poles for 
the bean yard. 

IvpLements.—Are the tools all in good order? 
the plows, harrows, rakes, carts, &c. Is the 
hay-wagon, or tumbrel, ready for the haying sea- 
son, when thesound of the whetting scythe is cheer- 
ful music, while that of the saw and axe has lost 
all its charms, as being out of time and place, like 
hoeing in the winter. 

Sysrem.—Arrange where your crops shall be, 
the corn, the oats, the potatoes, and see that seeds 
of all the kinds you intend to use are in sufficient 
quantity and in good condition. Make a plan of 
the garden, marking out your beds for flowers (for 
our readers cultivate flowers) and kitchen vegeta- 
bles ; for beans, peas, and the melon and cucum- 
ber hills. Decide howimany and what kinds of 
fruit trees you will plant, and where you will place 
them. Add a quince bush here and there in the 
spots which they love and wkere they will thrive 
surprisingly. 

Saat. Frurrs.—A few more raspberry, thimble- 
berry, currant and gooseberry bushes may be set, 
if you decide upon a place for them now. They 
are a profitable article for the market, and will ten 
times repay the cost in affording a cooling and pal- 
atable dessert when the appetite is dull during 


the hot weather. They are more wholesome than 
meat at that season, have a bewitching charm for 
visitors and children, and cause the latter to re- 
member the old homestead with feelings of pecu- 
liar delight in after years. 

All these matters require thought and time ; if 
you plan them now, you will only! have to execute 
when milder skies and genial suns invite you into 
the fields, where a thousand things seem to demand 
your attention at once. 

Srocx.—But the stock must not be forgotten. 
The oxen, horses, cows, pigs and poultry must all 
“receive their meat in due season.’’ Gravid cows 
must be especially attended to. Give them liber- 
ty in a dry and warm piace with plenty of litter, 
a week or two previous to the time of dropping the 
calf, and there will be little danger of accident. 
Roots are of special importance to cattle now, as 
a change from their dry fodder. Wethave sup- 
posed that among them all, parsnips and carrots 
were the best, but Sir Humphrey Davy, we notice, 
arranges their nutritious properties pound for: 
pound as follows—1, potatoes ; 2, sugar-beet ; 3, 
mangel-wurtzel ; 4, parsnip and carrot; 5, ruta- 
baga ; 6, and far behind all others, the round tur- 
nip. Any of them may be fed with advantage in 
moderate quantities, but our decided preference is. 
for the carrot and parsnip. 

Cattle that are fed well, daily carded and kept 
clean, are seldom annoyed by vermin ; still, an ex- - 
amination should often be made about the roots of 
the horns, along the back and to the roots of the 
tail. If they have made a lodgment, a little melted 
lard applied to the parts mentioned, and thorough- 
ly rubbed in, will destroy them. At any rate avoid. 
all mercurial ointments. 

Fiax.—The good old mode of preparing flax is 
not obsolete among many of our readers. Towards 
the close of the month, sheltered from cold winds 
in the sunny floor of the barn, looking out upon 
the south, fit up the brake, the swingling-board 





and hatchel, and make merry music to the piping 
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winds as they pass. Now that a mode is devised 
for pulling flax by machinery, and of preparing it 
to be wrought in cotton mills, it will become an 


important crop in New England. The old imple- y 


ments mentioned above will once more hold up 
their heads, and their cheerful clatter again ani- 
mate the waning February afternoons, 

Pouttry.—Keep two or three kinds of grain be- 
fore them, cob-meal mixed with hot water, once a 
day, occasionally: meat, scraps, or lard mixed with 
meal, plenty of pounded bones, oyster-shells, mor- 
tar, and a warm sunny place, and they will not 
only pay you for the outlay, but a handsome prof- 
it. During the severely cold weather of the three 
months just past we have had a most abundant 
supply of eggs for family use, and some sixty doz- 
en for market, from 30 hens. 

The above are but a few hints—the systematic 
farmer will have all things ‘‘squared away’’ for 
spring business, as the good seaman has his ship 
for action. Starting a little ahead of his work in 
the spring he will drive it before him all the busy 
season ; finding time to attend to each crop at the 
moment when it most needs his attention. Thus 
he will have a ready hand, and cheerful heart, 
with plenty of opportunities for intellectual enjoy- 
ment and for adding his portion to the amenities 
of life. And all this is especially his farm work 
for February. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PUMPEINS---SQUASHES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Having received from Dr. T. W. 
Harris, of Cambridge, a gentleman so well known 
for his indefatigable researches into the arcana of 
nature, a most interesting letter upon the different 
varieties of the squash and pumpkins cultivated 
in our region, and believing that this useful as 
well as labgrious investigation would be as inter- 
esting to many of your readers as it was to myself, 
I have ventured to forward it for the Farmer. 
From this investigation, many as well as myself 
will be inclined to adopt the same conclusions he 
has arrived at, particularly in regard to the au- 
tumnal marrow and Valparaiso squashes, that from 
the readiness with which these two varieties mix 
and hybridize, there is a close and natural affini- 
t Yours, truly, 

2. Joun M. Ives. 





y: - 
Salem, Jan. 6, 185 


Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 29, 1851. 

Joun M. Ives, Esa. :—Dear Sir,—Mr. Procror, 
of Danvers, has favored me with your letter con-| 
cerning the marrow squash, first brought into no-| 
tice by yourself in 1835, and now acknowledged to| 
be the best variety in cultivation. In the course! 
of a correspondence with Mr. Proctor, I mentioned | 
mv desire to obtain an authentic specimen of the | 
old Valparaiso squash, introduced by Com. Porter, | 
between 30 and 40 years ago. I wished to com-| 
pare it with one grown in my garden this summer. | 
Since then, however, I have been assured by sev- 


tion I retained of the former as seen some 15 to 20 * 
years ago. Accident led me to look into the his- 
tory of plants of this kind during the last two 
ears. A notion prevailed among botanists that 
they all came from the East, Asia and India being 
indicated in modern botanical works as their na- 
tive region. A laborious investigation of ancient 
Greek and Latin authors, an investigation of the 
accounts given by Arabian physicians, and by Rab- 
binical writers, together with early voyages and 
travels in the East,—have satisfied me that what 
we call pumpkins and squashes were unknown to 
the ancients, and that they did not begih to be 
known in Europe until after the discovery of Amer- 
ica; that the West Indies, Florida, Mexico, Bra- 
zil, Peru and Chili, all furnish various kinds, which 
were introduced into Europe by the first discover- 
ers and settlers of the new world; that these were 
soon spread by commerce throughout Europe, and 
even to the East, by Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Dutch navigators. The pumpkin had already 
reached England, and was cultivated before the 
English got new varieties of fruits of this kind 
from Virginia and New England, the Dutch from 
New York, the Swedes from New Jersey and Del- 
aware, and the French from Canada. 


Wherever these fruits were carried, whether to 
England, continental Europe, Greece, the East 
Indies, even to Amboyna, the Phillippine Islands, 
and China, they retained the names imposed on 
them in the languages of those who introduced 
them. Hence,in the East Indies, theirnames alone 
(not known in the vernacular of the country) show 
them to have been of foreign origin. According 
to their shape and color, a and squashes 
were likened to gourds (calabashes) melons, or cu- 
cumbers, and subsequently took the same names 
us these fruits bore in the European countries 
where they were cultivated. Thus the Spaniards 
had only one name both for calabash and pump- 
kin, namely, Calabasa. In the greater part of 
Europe, however, they took the same name as had 
been previously applied to the muskmelon—pe- 
pone in Greek, popone in Italian, pompon in French, 
pumpor in Swedish and pompoen in Dutch, whence 
came pompion and finally pumpkin in English. 
The latter knew nothing of our name squash, be- 
fore the settlement of New England. The earli- 
est English writer who used it as we do, was Ro- 
bert Boyle, who died in 1691. Before his day, 
pumpkins and squashes were called by the former 
name only. The result of the historical investi- 
gation was—that these fruits were not of Asiatic, 
but exclusively of American origin. 

My next step was to study the botanical char- 
acters of the various kinds of pumpkins and squash- 
es. And for this purpose, during the past two . 
summers, I have raised several varieties in my own 
little garden, and have also examined all others 
that I could find in my vicinity—viewing them 
carefully in the growing state, and dissecting the 
flowers and young fruit. I have now come to the 
conclusion that they are divisible into three natur- 
al groups. 1. The gummer squashes, or gourd- 
squashes,—having at maturity a hard rind, and a 
dry, spongy, whitish pulp, with small, thin seeds. 
It is not necessary to say anything more of this 
division here. 2d division,—represented by the 


eral persons, professing to know the true Porter|common field pumpkin, crook-necked squash, &c., 

Valparaiso squash, that my squash was the same,|—has large rough leaves, more or less deeply 
° ‘ 3 Z | » ° > 

as indeed I had supposed it was from the recollec-!lobed,—a 5-furrowed (sometimes 10-furrowed,) 
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long fruit-stem tapering at one end, and very much 
enlarged next the fruit,—a fleshy fruit, more or 
less deeply orange-colored within, a small circular 
flat sear at the blossom end, and large thin seeds. 
3d division,—represented by the Valparaiso and 
marrow squashes; large rough leaves, almost en- 
tire, or lobed only by hybridization, a short, thick, 
somewhat oblique fruit-stem, which is nearly cy- 
lindrical while green and growing, is not deeply 
5-furrowed, but is only longitudinally and irregu- 
larly wrinkled,—fleshy orange-colored pulp as in 
the 2d division,—a small tubercle at the blossom 


end, consisting of the indurated base of the pistil, k 


—and large plump seeds. 

I have left out of account other botanical char- 
acters, wishing to present those only that were the 
most obvious and that any person could easily un- 
derstand. Nature thus seems to have stamped an 
individual character on each of these three groups. 
But when we come to sub-divide them, we do not 
find it so easy to discover and point out characters 
that are constant, and of sufficient importance, bo- 
tanically considered, to distinguish the several 
kinds,—nature here seeming to sport in endless va- 
rieties, and to allow great variations by hybridiza- 
tion. 

Having narrowed the limigs within which your 
marrow squash is contained, by throwing out of 
consideration the first and second divisions,—and 
bringing it into the same division with the Valpa- 
raiso squash, the next question regarding it, is 
this—is it a species ora variety, and, if the latter, 
what is its origin? My friend, Dr. Wheatland, 
had the kindness to inquire of you concerning it 
in March, 1850, for me, and I have your reply as 
given to him, in his letter of that date, in which 
you state that it came from Northampton, and that| 
you supposed it to be a ‘‘hybrid’’ there accidental- 
ly produced, a statement which coincided with my 
own conclusion regarding it. Molina, a native of 
Chili, and a naruralist, described a fruit, indige- 
nous there, under the name of Cucuarbita mammea- 
ta, so named on account of the nipple-like protu- 
berance atthe blossom end. I have no doubt that 
this is the true original stock of Commodore Por- 
ter’s Valparaiso squash. The latter was intro-! 
duced into this country, say between 1815 and 
1820, I do not know the precise date, and it soon 
came into general cultivation in New England. 
Now, unless we can, in like manner, trace the 
marrow squash to a foreign source, and show it 
to have been introduced from abroad,—we are 
brought to the inevitable conclusion that it is a 
variety or a hybrid from some other,—and from 
what other, save from the Valparaiso, previously 
known and cultivated here? 1 know of only two 
other distinctly characterized fruits belonging to 
the third division, both of: which have been re- 
cently introduced. One of them is a long, white- 
striped Lima squash, the seeds of which were 
brought to this country last year direct from its 
native country ; the other, the very singular and 
very valuable acorn squash, which differs most re- 
markably from all other known species. If you 
have any certain knowledge of the introduction of 
the marrow squash, I shall be pleased to hear of 
it. Otherwise, will you not adopt the same con- 
clusion that I have arrived at? 


Yours, respectfully, T. W. Harris. 














He is unfit to rule ot’.ers who cann:t rule himself. 


For the New England Farmer. 
A REMEDY FOR WORMS IN SHEEP. 


It is a well-known fact that sheep are sometimes 
troubled with worms in the head, to the great an- 
noyance, if not damage, to whole flocks. And va- 
rious kinds of treatment are resorted to, to stop 
the evil. Even spirits of turpentine and corrosive 
poisons, enough sometimes to kill the sheep, are 
thrown into the nasal passages, which serve onl 
to make the worms recede farther into the ce 
around the brain. 

The most effective remedy that I have ever 
nown, is the following :—Take honey, diluted 
with a little warm water, a sufficient — and 
inject it into the nose freely, with a 4 oz. syringe. 
The worm will leave his retreat in search of this 
new article of food; and when once in contact with 
the honey, becomes unable to return, and slides 
down the mucus membrane. Then, (say two or 
three hours after using the honey) give the sheep 
a little snuff or cayenne, and the effort of sneezing, 
will place the worm beyond the chance of doing 

arm. Some of our best farmers have tried this 
remedy long enough to establish its merit. 

To prevent this evil, some farmers, in the month 
of July or August, bore holes in their salt troughs, 
with a two inch auger, and fill them with salt. 
And around the top of the holes, apply éar, fre- 
quently, so that when the sheep eats salt, a mor- 
sel of tar clings to the nose, which prevents the 
insect from depositing its eggs in that region. 

Bristol, Jan. 12, 1852. M. C. 8. 

Remarks.—We like the above, because no per- 
nicious remedies are prescribed; and without know- 
ing anything about its efficacy from our own px- 
perience, should think it well worthy of trial. 





COMPLIMENT TO JONATHAN. 

Our Yankees, we think, will read with interest 
the following, from an able English paper : 

Our cousins across the Atlantic cut many de- 

ees closer to the ground than we do in seeking 
or markets. Their industrial system, unfettered 
by ancient usage, and by the pomp and magnifi- 
cence which our social institutions countenance, 
is essentially democratic in its tendencies. They 
produce for the masses, and for a wholesale con- 
sumption. There is hardly any thing shown by 
them which is not easily within the reach of the 
most moderate fortune. No government favorit- 
ism raises any branch of manufactures to a pre- 
eminence which secures for it the patronage of the 
wealthy. _ Everything is entrusted to the ingenui- 
ty of individuals, who look for their reward to 
public demand alone. With an immense com- 
mand of raw produce, they do not, like many 
other countries, skip over the wants of the many, 
and rush to supply the luxuries of the few. On 
the contrary, they have turned their attention 
eagerly and successfully to machinery as the first 
stage in their industrial progress. They seek to 
supply the short-comings of their labor marke+, 
and to combine utility with cheapness. The most 
ordinary commodities are not beneath their notice, 
and even nursery chairs are included in their col- 
lection of ‘‘notions.’’ They have beaten us in 
yacht-building, they ick our best locks, they show 
us how to reap corn by machinery, and to make 
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Brussels carpets by the power-loom. Our coop-|him a good general education, that his mind may 
ers will hear with dismay, and our brewers with!he thoroughly disciplined by habits of attention 


satisfaction, that by an invention of theirs recent- : Be en 
iy introduced into the Exhibition, one man can do and investigation, 20 that he may be capable of 
t 


e work of twenty in stave-making, and far more understanding whatever may be presented, and 
efficiently. Such triumphs do not much affect,| then you place him with those who best know the 


perhaps, the mechanical superiority of the mother| principles and practice of the particular profession 
country, but they serve to show us that while on| jn yiew. 


th ide nati and enlightened than . : . 
e one side nations less free and enlightened th If again you desire your son to be a mechanic, 
ours teach us how to throw a lustre and grace 


over the peaceful arts, our own children are now|J°U expect him to /earn the trade of one who un- 
and then able to point out how we can improve| derstands it. You would think a man crazy who 
and extend them.—Mark Lane Express. should advise you to let your son find out the busi- 


ness of a wheelwright or blacksmith without any 


KNOWING HOW mang, . 
. geal ; In everything but agriculture, we see and feel 
That country which has the most intelligent laboring popu- p e ° 
lation, will excel in every branch of industry.” the advantages of education—of intelligent labor. 


Gov. BoutwEtl. | Tn every thing else, we believe in Progress. In 

Brother farmer, what is the reason you cannot/eyvery other occupation, trade and profession, 
go into your neighbor’s work-shop and make a) there are men, admitted by all to be wiser and 
wheel as well as he? What is the reason you) » oo skilful than the rest, men to whom others of 
cannot repair your own clock or watch, as well as| ihe same business are ready to concede the posses- 
the watchmaker? _ Why can you not shoe your] +4, of superior knowledge. But in agriculture, 
own horse, or your own feet? Why can you not! the impression seems to be different. We feel re- 
preach on Sunday, and argue law-cases, and am-| jyetant to confess that others are better farmers 
putate limbs the rest of the week? Is it because] 41.5 ourselves. that they succeed better than we 
you have less natural understanding than the men|p,,ause they phere. their business better. 
who do these things for you? By no means, it is) phe idea seems to be that Agriculture, like the 
simply because you do not know how. | Goddess of wisdom, was born full-grown ' and that 


This you acknowledge : ‘ , : a 

y ge : once, ver you flatter] if we can only continue to do as our fathers did, it 
ourselves athe ay . t_ f ; 
. = ves, pao oe ?" iave a night to assume, is enough. Wow strange this idea! that a busi- 

1a ou migh y 3i 2 C ; i i i 
es 2 yn ae . & seg ae weasel ness, involving the science of chemistry, of natural 
ie eee os _ 0 their DUsiness,/ philosophy, geology, botany, in short a wider 

e sages I equa we " ' , \range of knowledge and research than any other, 

ut, you have a neighhc s, who ye: : 
ane ban edn “ pers 1S ; , om a ye year! should be the only one, that every man should 
r- ol ine aie nye 2 ; “a —_¢ ver to claim fully to understand. 

1e acre; While your land, of the same quality, ssti ’ 7 2 
cites tants anbiianinn . - But the question returns, how shall we learn? 
; : y — you Aave another nelgh-| To the present generation, the answer is—learn 
or erhaps rnO ¢& Vays as s < i é | ; 

9 POERApS, WRO always has his cattle fat and) fom your neighbors—learn from the newspapers, 
sleek, while yours are poor, and his two year old) and periodicals of the day, from Farmer’s Clubs 
roy as large as your three year olds! Why is|in the villages, and meet weekly for discussion— 

iis! : 
“ . read books—in short, use every means to compare 
Now be honest in the matter. Don’t say that your opinions with those of other men. 
terre he has ar ne than you, or that| For future generations, we hope better things. 
1ere 1s no particular reaso it s . : i 
ac ii ison, but it seems to hap-|Tet the present Legislature see to it, that some 

2 n 80. ys >: ike a “ee as you are, that it is) peans are provided, for giving an agricultural ed- 

yecause he knows how, « y Yonfess| : i 
: 4 ape , and you do not. Confess! yeation. Law schools, and Medical schools, and 
it to yourself, if to nobody else, and then you will] schools of Divinity we already have, constantly 
know as much ¢ Gove ‘ | : : ; 

' as the rovernor, or at least 4S/imparting to their respective students the means 
much as he has said, in the above article from his} of ‘intellivent labor,’’ in their future professions 
ae aa ‘i : 5) 
message, that intelligent labor will excel all other,| But there is no school in Massachusetts for the 
or as a friend of ours often tells us, “there is a good) farmer 
deal in knowing how.”’ : 








; Not long ago, we received a letter from a gen- 
If we have as much natural capacit fee : : 
‘hl , al capacity as Our) tleman of another State, requesting us to advise 
mck, ses doer ting good _ and do our best, and| him where in our State, he could place his son, to 
ners Talse AS good crops, or cattle, as he, it educate him in the principles and practice of agri- 
. apemextig-on ~ + knew how. And when we} culture, and we were ashamed to be obliged to in- 
aah or we pow! . wane we shall soon re form him, that for that most important of all occu- 
rying to learn, and how shall we learn? . . . 
a othr e le: “ a learn! If You! pations, our Commonwealth, so generous in the 
a ” P ined son to learn the profession of law or) general cause of education, had made no provi- 
medicine, you know well enough how to have him| sion 
taught. First y end hin ” ; BREE egreny z 
° st you send him to school, and givel Farmers of Massachusetts, attend to this mat- 
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ter. See to it that some provision is made, at 
once, to advance education in agriculture. 

In this branch of industry alone are we behind 
the age. In this branch of education alone, does 
the old world excel us. In almost every state in 
Europe, are there in successful operation agricul- 
tural schools and colleges. In arts and manufac- 
tures, we are fast outrunning the world, and 
simply because we employ ‘‘intelligent labor,”’ 
while the operatives of Europe are ignorant and 
degraded. In Agriculture, as in manufactures, 
the contest with other nations is soon to be de- 
termined by the intellectual and moral power 
rather than the manual force of the laborers.”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CORN OROP, 
BY SCRUTATOR. 

Mr. Eprror:—I have read in your paper, the 
New England Farmer, of Dec. 6th, a comparative 
statement of the net profit of an acre of corn in 
some eastern and some western States, by which it 
is made to appear that an acre of corn in Massachu- 
setts yields more profit than an acre in Illinois. I 
have no inclination to disturb any comparisons that 
may be made favorable to this State. Neither my 
feelings nor my interest, nor the desire to sustain 
any theory or prejudice, would draw me into a dis- 
cussion upon this matter. But conceiving that the 
remarks of your correspondent, Mr. Brooks, backed 
by his figures, are likely to lead to wrong impres- 
sions, and that it is always a good office to correct 
errors, [ take the liberty of presenting some facts 
which should not be overlooked in making correct 
estimates on this subject. A most important ele- 
ment in such a comparison, in order to arrive at 
a correct result, is wholly overlooked by your cor- 
respondent, which I will show presently. But 
first a word or two on two items of his calculation. 

His statement is thus : 


Corn, average crop in Mass., 40 bushels the acre. 
“6 6 price the bushel, 80c, is $32,00 


“ value of stover per arce, 7,00 


“e 
| 39,00 
Cost of cultivation including interest, 20,00 


$19,00 


Corn, average crop in Illinois, 60 bushels the acre. 
*« price 26 cents, is $15,60 
Value of stover, 1,00 
Value of whole crop the acre, 16,60 
Cost of cultivation, including interest on land, 7,20 


Profits per acre, 


Profits per acre, 


$9,40 


First, [am not prepared to say that the value of the 
stover (or estovers) in Illinois is or isnot accurately 
stated. But in quantity it is from 70 to 100 per 
cent. more than that of an acre in Mass. If it is 
equal to half a ton of hay, in Mass., it is nearly 
double that in Illinois. If it is not worth more 


show you that very important oversight, as I con- 
sider it in his estimate. And in doing this I shall 
take his figures, in the two items just alluded to, 
to be correct. He states the cost of cultivation in 
Massachusetts at $20, in Illinois at $7,20, or the 
cost of cultivating one acre in Massachusetts equal 
to nearly the cost of three in Illinois. Now, the 
cost of the crop, and not the area of cultivation, is 
the true basis of a correct estimate. If a farmer 
in Massachusetts for an expenditure of $20 can ob- 
tain a profit of $19, what can he obtain in Illinois? 
Taking his figures, the quantity would be so very 
near to three acres that I shall take that area. 


Corn, average crop on 8 acres in Illinois, 180 bush. 
. ‘* price 26 cents, is 46,80 
Value of estovers, 8,00 


49,80 
21,60 


$28,20 


Thus an expenditure of $20 in Massachusetts 
gives $19 profit ; an expenditure of $21,60 in Ili- 
nois gives $28,20 profit. The expenditure, in each 
case, is of course about the measure of the labor. 
I think it is stated rather favorably for Massachu- 
setts, and that the labor of cultivating one acre in 
Massachusetts is generally equal to that of culti- 
vating four in Illinois. But I have chosen to take 
your correspondent’s figures for the basis rather 
than my own. It will not be so liable to be contro- 
verted, and is sufficient for the purpose of showing 
the error of the calculation. f think very exact 
estimates would show a result more favorable to 
the west. A more correct view would be shown 
thus : 


I can buy 10 acres of tillage land in Mass. at $50 
per acre, $500. 

I can buy 100 acres of tillage land in Illinois for $5 
per acre, $500. 

Cost of corn, 10 acres in Mass., at $20 peracre, 200 

Value of crop $39 per acre, 890 


Whole value of 3 acres, 
Cost of cultivation, 


$190 


$720 
1660 


$940 


Profit of 10 acres, 

Cost of corn, 100 acres, in Ill., at $7,20, 
Value of crop, $16,60 per acre, 

Profit, 


Or, cost of corn on 30 acres in Illinois, at 
$7,20, equal to $10 in Massachusetts, 
Value of crop, $16,60 


216,00 
498,00 


Profit of 30 acres, in Illinois, 282,00 
Against $190 for the same labor in Massachusetts. 


ScruraTor. 





Breakine Sreers.—Very few oxen are now used 
on farms, compared with the number employed 
years ago, when the country was new. The time 
was, when every farmer had one or more yokes of 
oxen or steers, and many a winter day used to be 
employed by the boys in breaking the latter—learn- 
ing them to “‘haw”’ and “‘gee,’’ &c., and too often 
ithe whip was constantly in use. But kindness and 
patience will accomplish more than the lash, and 
ion an animal understands what is expected of it, 





than a dollar, it is because hay can be obtained |it will soon learn to perform its duty. Oxen are 
at a cost of $1 or $1,50 in labor. And this shows |more prefitable for many kinds of work on the farm 


how easy and profitable is stock raising. Again, 


than horses, and we hope many a farmers’ boy will 


I think your correspondent has much overrated the |break his yoke of steers the present winter.—Ru- 
cost of an acre of corn in Illinois. But I will now!ral New- Yorker. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE NURSERY BUSINESS. 
BY GEORGE JAQUES. 

The management of a nursery is a business by 
itself. The cultivation of trees and flowers for mar- 
ket, it is true, is a species of agriculture ; but the 
education which a + England farmer’s son com- 
monly receives does not at all qualify him for this 
occupation. The deep tillage and generous ma- 
nuring, the propagation, transplanting, budding, 
grafting and pruning of trees; the destruction of 
insects, the modes of treating what are called dis- 
eases, are labors to which there is little that is 
analogous in ordinary farming. Nor is this avoca- 
tion by any means exempt from the hazards to 
which inexperience exposes itself, when engaging 
in an untried business. Nevertheless, we see, eve- 
ry year, individuals investing capital and bestow- 
ing labor in getting up new nurseries, sometimes 
upon unsuitable soils, sometimes remote from a 
market, and often in utter disregard of other un- 
favorable circumstances. In a few years failure 
ensues, and a beggarly account of trees, dead or 
diseased, or of worthless varieties, winds up the 
concern. 

Having had some ten years’ experience in the 
cultivation of trees, &c., for market, we venture to 
off:r a few hints by way of advice to those who 
may be contemplating to engage in the nursery 
business, the coming spring. 

In establishing a nursery, many important things 
are to be taken into consideration,—the climate, 
soil, site, location with reference to a market, &c. 

The climate has much to effect the prosperity of 
a nursery establishment. Upon Long Island, or 
in New Jersey, other things equal, trees make as 
much growth in two summers as they do in the in- 
terior of New England in three. In one climate 
trees are peculiarly exposed to blight; in another, 
to being winter-killed; in a third, to be injured or 
destroyed by insects; in a fourth, to drought; in 
a fifth, perhaps to something else. 

The soil is of vital importance. Some land is 
too dry; some too clayey; some too sandy; and 
almost all soils are too poor. In the general, a 
deeply tilled, highly enriched sandy loam is the 
best for fruit trees, and for most plants of an orna- 
mental character. 

The site—A somewhat elevated, gentle slope, 
looking toward the south or south-west, is perhaps 
the best aspect. Cherries and peaches will grow 
best upon the highest and driest parts ; upon the 
next lower ground, apples and pears; still lower 
down, apples may be continued, and plums, quin- 
ces and grapes added. 

The location with reference to a market is to be 
taken into careful consideration. Land costing 
from $500 to $1000, in the suburbs of a flourish- 
ing town or city, is far preferable to a retired lo- 
cality on much cheaper land; for a nurseryman 
must se// as well as cultivate trees and flowers. 

The whole annual cost of conducting a New 
England nursery for a series of years, will not fall 
short of $200 per acre. We give in round num- 
bers some of the items of this expense, viz.: Rent 
or interest of land, $30; labor, $90; tools, stocks 
for grafting, seedlings, &c., $35; manure, $10; 
advertising, &c., and interest on these outgoes ac- 
cruing, before the trees are sold, say $35. Total, 
S200. 


Jv unany of the circumstances vary, that it is not 








practicable to make these estimates accurately.— 
he expenses would sometimes overgo and some- 
times fall considerably short of the above sum ; we 
give what we consider a fuir average. 

Nursery trees are not generally sold at an aver- 
age age of less than five years; and about five 
thousand saleable trees is the utmost that an acre 
will produce. Hence but one thousand trees, 
(meaning of the usual size,) can be sold annually 
from a one-acre nursery ;—in favorable years more, 
in others less. Thus it appears that by selling 
trees of five years old at an average price of twenty 
cents, a nurseryman will only defray his necessa- 
ry expenses. At twenty-five cents per tree, we 
have fifty dollars profit per acre, — which we be- 
lieve is much more than en England nurserymen 
have averaged during the past ten years! 

We do not wish to discourage, or, as the phrase 
is, to cast a wet blanket over this business; but 
we ought to mention some of the sources of a nur- 
seryman’s losses. Many trees die from the uncon- 
genial nature of the soil, or perish under the hands 
of unskilful or careless laborers. Inserted buds 
are often frozen; grafts are dried up; the trunks 
are gnawed by mice; the roots thrown out by the 
action of the frost; and the foliage often becomes 
a prey to lice and other destructive insects. 

Thousands of trees are lost in some or all of 
these several ways; and many also from crooked- 
ness or deformity never become saleable. This is 
not quite all. A fruit is this year very popular, 
and nurserymen are tempted to graft it extensive- 
ly. By-and-by these trees become large enough 
to be sold, when lo! the variety has proved to be 
worthless, and all the trees of it become at once 
unsaleable, and their value sinks to a level with 
that of ungrafted stocks of the same size; or even 
less than that; for many of them will hardly out- 
grow the shock sustained by another grafting. 

Most of what has been said above wlll apply 
equally to the cultivation of ornamental trees and 
flowers. j 

Trees and plants of this class bgcome unfashion- 
able, and then worse than useless. Many flower- 
ing plants are so easily multiplied by dividing their 
roots, &c., that it is never safe to accumulate a 
large stock of them. Again, many of them must 
of necessity be sold during the season, on account 
of their being of a short-lived or perishable charac- 
ter. A nurseryman who can foresee the wants of 
the community two years in advance, will be quite 
likely to find his business profitable. 

Another matter is worthy of consideration.— 
The nursery trade is not to be learned in a single 
week. ‘Ten years’ experience might grow rich in 
the business, when five years could hardly get a 
living, and a yearling novice would certainly starve. 

Upon the whole, while we would advise an in- 
experienced person to be cautious about Plunging 
rashly into the nursery business, we would by no 
means discourage enterprising young men from 
serving an apprenticeship to this trade with a view 
of setting up for themselves, at some future day, 
when they shall have properly qualified themselves 
for the business. G. J. 

Worcester, Jan. 24, 1852. 





Who sHatt TEacu us ‘—Agriculture is both a 
science and an art. All other arts and sciences 
are dependent upon it. From it, they spring, and 
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live and grow. Without it, they could not exist. 
And yet, among a people of twenty-five millions, 
and eminently an agricultural people, whose pros- 
perity and future greatness depend upon their suc- 
cess in this pursuit, there is not an institution ex- 
clusively devoted to instruction in agricultural 


knowledge. Which State shall lead the way? 





For the New England Farmer. 


INTERESTS OF THE FARMER---STATIS- 


TICS. 
BY J. A. B. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I was an attentive and very 
gratified listener to the able and enlightened dis- 
cussion by the Legislative Agricultural Society at 
the State House on Tuesday evening, 20th instant. 
The question then discussed, ‘‘What is the best 
mode to promote the interests of the Farmer?” is 
a question vital to the prosperity of the State. 
For Agriculture is, and ever must be, the great 


interest of this State and of all States. 


Undoubtedly, as it was well stated by those 
art in the discussion, 

knowledge is the great dau of success in every 
A knowledge of 
e wrought, a knowledge of the 


gentlemen who took 


art and in every pursuit of man. 


the materials to g 


tools to be used and skill in using them, knowledge 
of the principles and elements involved in the 
work, and the best mode of operating, all these 
are necessary in husbandry as in every other art. 
This presents a vast field of science ;—more ex- 
tended, various and intricate than belongs to any 
It includes farriery, 
which is, in itself, thoroughly known, nothing less 
than the knowledge of anatomy, therapeutics and 
pharmacy needful in the cure of human diseases ;— 

eology, and the application of 
each to Leshentie ; vegetable physiology, sys- 
tematic botany, and the individual characteristics 
" This large field of knowledge is not to 
be explored in schools or colleges alone; but is to 
be studied both at the desk and in the field; in 
youth and in manhood and age ; by books and by 
manual operations, by counsel and by contempla- 


other art or profession. 


chemistry, and 


of plants. 


tion and by experiment. 


But there is another branch of information 
highly useful in the pursuit of the farmer, which 
it is the purpose of this communication to indicate. 
It is a knowledge, accurate and intimate, of the 
agricultural resources of his district of country. 
This is to be obtained from a full body of statis- 
tical detail, to be collected under the authority of 
the State, or the patronage of the State Agricul- 


tural Societies. 


used ; the systems of cultivation ‘in use in certain 
situations or districts and on certain kinds of 
soils ;—the prices of produce in the markets to 
which the farmers of the particular district resort ; 
—and the amount of produce consumed in that 
market or disposable there. These statistics are 
such as can only be collected by the State govern- 
ments, or by some lesser district arrangements. 
They are entirely impracticable to the national 
government. For instance, we have thirty or for- 
ty distinct geological formations or species of earth 
in Massachusetts, and each of these species has 
not one uniform quality of soil and productive ca- 
pacity, but some thee or four, adapted to different 
crops. The tastes and habits also of the people of 
particular States have some connection with the 
crops to be raised. In some of the New England 
States, rye is a — crop, and is also a bread 
stuff in-most general use. In other portions of 
the country it is unknown either as bread stuff or 
asacrop. But besides this the modes of culture 
are different ; and the system of policy and taxa- 
tion and general legislation calculated to effect the 
interest, of the farmer must proceed from the State 
government, not from the national. They are ob- 
jects of State legislation, not national. The mea- 
sures to be adopted, if any, to favor the agricultu- 
ral interest, must proceed from the State not from 
the nation. If the national government had the 
constitutional power in the premises, it has not 
and cannot have the power practically to adopt 
such measures as shall afford benefit or encourage- 
ment to the farmers of a particular State. What 
might be done in that respect, though it might 
look to the benefit of the whole country, yet for 
the reasons above stated, for the peculiar condi 
tions to be met in different sections of the coun 
try, what might be beneficial in one State, might 
be neutral or noxious in another. 


I hope, gentlemen, the farmers will see this mat- 
ter in its true light, and not ask for the interposi- 
tion of the general government to do that for 
them which can only be done by their own State : 
—and that they will direct their influence in the 
right way, and discourage all application to the 
general government in this behalf; while they ex- 
ert all their energies to procure the action of the 
State in obtaining full, reliable and accurate sta- 
tistics of all these matters, and of the general agri- 
cultural capacities and resources of the State. _ 
The statistics in relation to farm stock, which are 
ws essentially on climate and pasture, can 
only be obtained in satisfactory details by the local 
governments. There are other subjects, also, be- 
side those named, comprehended in the rural econ- 
omy, that can only come under the notice of the 








This business of collecting statistics of Agricul-|State authorities, which will be readily suggested 


ture has been recommended by the President to 
2 But Lam confident that 
a little reflection, if aided by some knowledge of 
the essential difference in the soil and products of 
the country, will satisfy every judicious farmer 
that this should be done by the State, not by the 


the notice of Congress. 


national government. 


to every farmer. “I have thought it sufficient to 
name a few for illustration of my ideas. 

If I have not trespassed too much on your 
columns, permit me to make one other suggestion. 
Would not the interest of the farmers of the State 
be promoted by establishing a grain and produce 





The statistics to be collect-|exchange, at which all the cereal grains and lar 
ed should be of such matters as especially concern | crops 


the farmers of a particular State, section, or dis-| farm, kept separate 


e 
should be aor of by an agent of the 
rom the provision business or 


trict of country; and not merely of the general|retail trade, and also unmixed with other articles 


agricultural statistics. 


Such as the amount of|of general merchandize and commerce, upon a 


the several farm products ; the characteristic and|plan similar to the corn exchange of London and 
peculiar adaptation of the soil to the product|other markets in Europe? I throw out this mere- 
raised, and to the particular mode of husbandry'ly as a hint, without intending to discuss it now. 
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I should prefer to have the question enter into the 
discussions at the State House. J. A. B. 
Jan. 22, 1852. 





For the New England Farmer. 


BLOODY MILE. 


Mr. Brown :—Sir,—I beg to tender my grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the attention paid by you 
to my note of the 8th of Sept. last, in which I 
stated that my cow had, since the month of July 
last, been giving bloody milk, &c., &e. 

I was induced to take that course in order to ob- 
tain information that I thought was much needed 
here, and perhaps in many other places where the 
New England Farmer is read—especially as I had 
made many unsuccessful experiments—and, as 
I found on inquiry for a cure, that some of my 
neighbors had lost the use of some valuable cows 
from the same cause. 

I beg now to state for your information, and for 
the benefit of your readers, that shortly after I 
wrote you at that time, I, thinking that the disease 
proceeded from a cold taken by being left in my 
field during a heavy rain-storm, rubbed her bag a 
few times effectually with the ‘Cramp and Pain 
Killer’? made by Curtis and Perkins, of Bangor, 
Me. ; and I have every confidence in saying that 
that, and that alone, effected an entire cure in the 
course of three days—and I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend all persons under such circumstances, to 
make use of a similar application. 

Therefore, if you should think this worthy of a 
place in youy paper, you will please give it public- 

_ Ity. I am, gentlemen, 
Your very obedient, 
J. E. Upnam. 

Harvey, County of Albert, N. B., Jan. 5, 1852. 





QUANTITY OF FLAX-SEED FOR AN 
ACRE. 


The quantity of seed proper for an acre may vary 
according to the object. If the crop is destined 
for seed itis probable less than a bushel might give 
as large a yield as more, but if lint or fibre is the 
object, mere seed would be required. We notice 
in the report of a discussion at a late meeting of 
the Council of the Royal Ag. Society, Mr. Mar- 
sHaLL, M. P., said—‘*With regard to thick and 
thin sowing, that question had reference to the 
object of the cultivator, namely, whether a fine 
fibre and little seed were required, or a coarser 
fibre with a full crop of seed. On the banks of the 
Lys, in Belgium, when the finest flax had been 

rown for centuries, and used for making the finest 
ace, they practised thick sowing, 3 1-2 bushels per 
acre, and obtained about 14 bushels of seed per 
acre ; but the stems were long and straight, with- 
out branches, and the longest fibre was obtained. 
In Ireland and Russia thin sowing was practised, 
from 2 to 2 1-2 bushels per acre, and from 16 to 
20 bushels of seed were obtained ; but the stems of 
flax branched out more, and an inferior fibre was 
the result.—Cultivator. 





Inrerestine TO Farmers.—We examined yester- 
day a very ingenious invention at the seed store of 
Mr. 8. N. Wickersham, on Smithfield Street, by 
which clover seed can be gathered at a very trifling 
expense. The following is its description : 


“Tt takes the seed from the field, leaving the 
straw or grass all standing. It weighs two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, is drawn by one horse, and 
‘oathers from ten to twelve acres per day. The 
fingers or teeth, catch all the heads, the revolving 
knives cut them off and throw them back into the 
box, thus diminishing the labor three-fourths, and 
saving all the seed. This machine comes so low 
that every farmer will have it, and pays the manu- 
facturer 300 per cent., well worth speculators look- 
ing after—and is offered for sale, or exchange for 
real estate, merchandise, or horses, by the whole 
Union, by the State or by the County.”’—Pitts- 
burg Gaz. 





HYBERNATION OF INSECTS. 


Towards the close of autumn the whole insect 
world, particularly the tribes of beetles, is in motion. 
A general migration takes place ; the various spe- 
cies quit their usual haunts and betake themselves 
in search of secure hybernacula.* Different spe- 
cies, however, do not select precisely the same time 
for making this change of abode. Thus many lad 
bugs, field bugs and flies, are found out of their 
winter quarters even after the commencement of 
frost ; while others make good their retreat long 
before any severe cold has been felt. The days 
which they select for retiring to their hybernacula 
are some of the warmest days of autumn, when they 
may be seen in great numbers, alighting on walls, 
rails, pathways, &c., and running into crevices and 
cracks, evidently in search of some object very dif- 
ferent from those which ordinarily guide their 
movements. 

The site chosen by different perfect insects for 
their hybernacular is very various. Some are con- 
tent with insinuating themselves under any lar, 
stone, a collection of dead leaves or the moss of the 
sheltered side of an old wall or bank. Others pre- 
fer for a retreat the birchen or ivy-covered inter- 
stices of the bark of old trees—the decayed bark 
itself, especially that near the roots—or bury them- 
selves deep in the rotten trunk; and a very great 
number penetrate into the earth to the depth A aes 
eral inches. The aquatic tribes burrow into the 
mud of their pools. In every instance the selected 
dormitory is admirably adapted to the constitution, 
mode of life, and wants of the occupant. 


*Winter quarters. 





Tae Avromaton Tree.—This ingenious piece of 
mechanism, the counterpart to that which was ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair, may be seen at Tut- 
tle’s Emporium, Broadway. It is a very perfect 
imitation of the hawthorn in blossom, the A ewe 
of which are peopled with humming birds, and 
others of the feathered tribe. When the machine- 
ry is put in operation, the tree presents a most 
animated appearance, the birds commence flying 
from branch to branch, without any perceptible 
agency, while their motions are so natural as 
easily to deceive the spectator with the belief that 
they are really alive. The mechanism is perfect, 
and the singing of the birds well imitated.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





gay A writer well remarks that men are often 
capable of greater things than they perform. They 
are sent into the world with bills of credit—and 
seldom draw to their full extent. 
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THE ORCHARD CATERPILLAR. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In No. 102 of the Rural, I 
notice an article with the above heading, in which 
the writer, ‘‘ H. D. B.,’’ states some facts in re- 
lation to the caterpillar in his section this season, 
and asks, ‘‘ Do we get two crops of caterpillars in 
one season? or did our peculiar spring-hke sum- 
mer cause the miller to deposit her eggs perpetu- 
ally, and if so, shall we probably be exempted from 
their ravages next summer ?”’ 

They usually produce ‘‘ two crops’’ in a season, 
but I think not always. They do not, however, 
usually continue their depredations until the ap- 
pearance of frost, but the lateness of the spring 
undoubtedly retarded their operations so much that 
@ portion of them could not complete the routine 
of their existence in season to escape the frost 
king. 

You may be reasonably exempted from the ray- 
ages next season, but do not flatter yourself that 
you will be entirely so. There will be enough left, 
and from this time to the first of April is the very 
best time to destroy them. No farmer or fruit- 
culturist should think of waiting till they appear in 
the spring to destroy them. Ifyou examine your 
fruit trees you will occasionally find, towards the 





extremities of the branches, a little bunch resem- 
bling a warty excresence, which upon examination 


will be found to contain several hundred eggs. It 
is these which produce the myriads of caterpillars 
that devastate our orchards, and to destroy which 
so many expedients have been devised, 

If every person who cultivates fruit trees would 
spend a few hours every winter in examining his 
trees, and would pick off and burn every one of 
these ovarious depositions which he could discover, 
we should soon hear no more complaint of the de- 
vastations of the caterpillar, and our eyes would no 
more be pained by the sight of their filthy nests, 
and of defoliated trees. R. B. W. 

Alabama, Dec. 11, 1851. 


Remarks.—We lay the above, from the Rural 
New- Yorker, before the reader, in order to call his 
attention to the matter, to ascertain whether 
anything can be done by winter operations towards 
lessening the number of insects which perplex us. 
It would undoubtedly be more comfortable un- 
housing the vermin in Alabama, where the article 
was written,than in New England, though there are 
days with us when we may scrape and scratch a 
little, if we could meet with success. Try all things, 
must be the motto, and practice that which is 
good. 


STEVENS’ SELF-SUPPORTING MOVABLE HINGE FENCE. 


The above cut we have had engraved from a 
model sent us by Col. Jostan Srevens, of Concord, 
N. H. It was designed by himself and exhibited 
at the State Fair, at Manchester, last fall. 

It is constructed by nailing common palings 
upon horizontal bars of any convenient length. 

The fence is made in sections, and the bars at- 
tached to each other by pins of wood or iron, and 
thus connecting the sections, as will be seen by re- 
ference to the engraving. 

The outside paling at each end of a section 
should be three or four inches longer than the 
others, and sufficiently strong for the fence to stand 
upon, or each paling may come to the ground, as 
one may fancy. When the sections are attached 
they must be varied a little from a straight line, in 
a zig-zag direction, and the fence is thus self-sup- 
ported without entering the ground at all. 


By removing two pins a section may be swung 
open like a gate and permitting a passage to the 
field at any desirable point. 

The whole fence may be moved without discon- 
necting it, by begining at one end and moving a 
section or two at the time. 

Or it may be taken apart in a few moments 
without drawing a nail, and placed under cover, if 
it is desired. 

The sections may be used to confine an animal 
in the field, surround a favorite tree by the road- 
side or elsewhere, or to make any temporary en- 
closure. 


It may be constructed in Maine or New Hamp- 
shire, we think, so as to become the cheapest fence 
in use with the exception, perhaps, of the wire 
fence. 
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“STEALING OTHER PEOPLE'S THUN- 
DER.” 

The above is the title of an article in the Plough- 
man of the 10th January, under which appears a 
very singular card signed by Joseph Breck, to which 
are added somé remarks by the editor. The drift 
of the whole article is to charge the Publishers and 
Editors of the Farmer with cleiming to be the New 
England Farmer published for many years by Joseph 
Breck & Co., and never, from the days of Balaam 
until now, has any performance been better caleu- 
lated to excite astonishment. 

Mr. Breck uses the following elegant language, 
‘I think it is outrageously gross and ungenerous 
to take the credit, honor and labor of others to 
build up themselves”?! And our neighbor of the 
Ploughman endorses the sentiment as follows : 

‘* The public as well as the publisher of the real 
New England Farmer have a night to complain of 
the confusion which is introduced by one person’s 
assuming the name and using the reputation of 
another.” ! 

** A certain man’’ who ‘ went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho’’ probably was not more sur- 
prised at the treatment he received from those he 
** fell among,” than are we, the Editors of the 
Farmer, and our Publishers, at thisattack. Why, 
we had really imagined ourselves a very decent, 
honest set of men, who had in very fortunate times, 
found ourselves engaged in a common cause, with 
@ very courteous brotherhood of editors, with a 
single eye to the prosperity of Agriculture.— 
But we evidently assumed too much, on some 
points, as the above quotations seem clearly to in- 

dicate. 

Now, although we must take the liberty to offer 
to our neighbors the use of our dictionary and 
grammar, before they write any more about us, 
knowing their intention to use what seems to them 
gentlemanly and courteous as well as accurate 
language—we will endeavor to make answer to the 
charges brought against us, and ample confession 
of our sins. 

And first we do claim that we publish The New 
England Farmer, the only paper of that name now 
published in the world. We do confess that the 
paper first published by that name was established, 
edited, printed and published before any of us were 
grown to man’s estate, and that we cannot, by any 

strict apostolic succession therefrom, trace our 
right to edit, print or publish our paper. We do 
distinctly deny that we are in any way con- 
nected by purchase, descent or otherwise, with 
Joseph Breck & Co., as publishers of the New 
England Farmer. For Mr. Fessenden, the original 
editor of that paper, we have a profound respect 
and veneration, which is well expressed by one of 
our associates in an article in our weekly of the 
same date with the number of the Ploughman re- 
ferred to, under the title ‘‘ New England Farmer.’’ 





We have endeavored to infuse into our paper some 
of his spirit and enthusiasm, to catch some of his in- 
spiration, toimpart to the Farmer the same ‘‘charac- 
ter,”’ to pursue the same ‘‘ purposes’’ which always 
renderéd his paper popular and useful. We un- 
derstand that the parties who revived the New 
England Farmer, after it had ceased to exist, de- 
signed to supply the place it had so long and 
honorably occupied. The ‘‘ time-honored name” 
was thought worthy to be preserved, and the plea- 
sant associations which clustered around it in the 
minds of so many of our leading Agriculturists, 
doubtless gained us easier access to their homes 
and hearts. The number of the years of our life 
as a paper, is it not printed on every copy of our 
paper, so that he who can read may at once know 
the extent of our claims to antiquity? 

Identifying ourselves thus, in name, ‘‘in charac- 
ter,’’ “in purpose,” in spirit, with the NewEngland 
Farmer as Fessenden made it, may we not properly 
refer to its former course as part and parcel of our 
own. If rendering to Mr. Fessenden constantly 
the honor due to a great and good man, is taking 
‘¢ the credit, honor and labor of others to build up”’ 
ourselyes, then we must plead guilty to the charge. 
To Mr. Breck we-have not, to our recollection, had 
occasion to render any such honor, and have there- 
fore no such sins to answer for. 

As to our neighbor of the Ploughman, who re- 
gards our youth with so much contempt, we can 
only say that it is not our fault that we are so 
youthful. Since we started, we have grown old as 
fast as anybody else, and shall doubtless mature 
and become antigues in due season, As to the 
‘“‘eonfusidén which is introduced by one perscn’s 
assuming the nane of another,’’ it would seem 
that a brain capable of entertaining two distinct 
ideas at the same time, need not be much confused, 
should a person or paper assume the name of one 
departed. It certainly would not come within any 
definition of original sin, were we to name a boy 
for George Washington, or Benjamin Franklin, or 
Wn. Buckminster, or Joseph Breck, nor would the 
fortunate successor to either appellation be likely 
to borrow much glory, ‘‘ credit or honor,”’ from his 
* illustrious predecessor,’’ through any ‘‘ confu- 
sion’”’ that might ensue. 

But the cause of agriculture is gaining nothing 
by this article, and we cannot consent to spend our 
strength for that which is not bread, or any other 
product of the soil. 

We flatter ourselves that we can hoe our row 
with our neighbors generally, in almost any field, 
but we altogether prefer fair weather and good 
company, if we may be allowed a choice. We 
trust we shall not be diverted from our main pur- 
pose, 40 improve the soil —nor from our fixed prin- 
ciple, to love our neighbor as ourselves, however 
we may be tempted. 


Scedavpees yeas wy 
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Eprrors or THE N. E. Farmer. 


Gentlemen :—I have taken and read the pa- 
per under this name, from the commencement ; 
when conducted by the sagacious and witty Fes- 
senden—the industrious and discreet Putnam—the 
persevering and obliging Cole—and others, too 
numerous to be specified. I am quite surprised that 
any one should take exception to your notice of its 
character from the beginning. I read with much 
interest the remarks of Mr. Holbrook, on this 
point,'and, as is the case with all he writes, in 
whatever columns it appears, I was instructed by 
it. It seems to me much better for each one to 
take care of himself, instead of attempting to 
jostle others off the track. Very truly yours, 


J. W. Procror. 
Danvers, Jan. 10, 1852. 





FIRST AGRICULTURAL MEETING, 
AT THE State Hovss, Jan. 14, 1852. 

The first meeting of the Legislative Agricultural 
Association, for organization, took place at the 
Representatives’ Hall, in the State House, on Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 14. 

Mr. Wurraker, of Needham, called the meeting 
to order and invited to the chair Henry W. Cusn- 
MAN, who briefly stated the objects of the meeting, 


and announced it as open for the transaction of 


business. 

On motion or R. B. Husparp, that a committee 
of five be appointed to nominate an Executive 
Committee to arrange business for future meetings, 
the chair appointed R. B. Hussarp, of Sunderland, 


Joun W. Proctor, of Danvers, Smuion Brown, of 


Concord, E. K. Wurraxer, of Needham, and —— 
AustIN. 
This committee subsequently reported for this 


committee the names of Henry W. Cusuman, of 


Bernardston, Amwasa Wa.ker, of North Brookfield, 
M. P. Winner, of Dorchester, Jonnson GarDNER, 
of Seekonk, ALLen Purnam, of Roxbury, and Joun 
W. Procror, of Danvers, who were elected. 

There being no stated subject before the meeting 
for discussion, Mr. Hussarp improved the moment 
to express his own interest in these opportunities 
for exchanging opinions. He hoped formal speeches 
would be dispensed with as much as possible, and 
that those who attended might have the pleasure 
of hearing from practical men. 

Mr. Brown, editor of the New England Farmer, 
fully agreed with the last speaker, and believed 
that if the meetings are to be prosperous and suc- 
cessful, they will be so because of the interest the 
farmers themselves take in them. He was not op- 
posed to discussions of, and speeches upon, scien- 
tifie subjects occasionally, but the time of the 
meetings, to be interesting, must be mainly occu- 
pied by practical farmers. 

S. N. Srockwe., the accomplished reporter of 


the Boston Journal, offered the followjng resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That we recommend that the number 
of meetings the present session be limited to not 
exceeding twelve, and that this recommendation 
be referred to the Executive Committee, to be re- 
ported on at the next meeting. 


Mr. Wuiraxer, of Needham, was appointed 
Secretary until the Committee should make a re- 
port. 

Mr. Cusuman, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, reported as the subject for discussion at the 
next meeting ,— 

The best mode of advancing the interests of the 
farmer. 





FRUIT CULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


An orchard of fruit trees in this country, even 
when well attended, does not require as much 
care and labor in five years as it does in one in the 

ater portion of Euro A single peach tree in 
ngland or France receives more actual hard labor 
in one season, than an orchard of one hundred 
trees in western New York; and the price of a 
single fruit or at any rate half a dozen in the mar- 
kets of London or Paris will buy a bushel in New 
York or Rochester. We complain of a curculio 
destroying our plums and apricots, and this is one 
of our greatest drawbacks here, but, notwithstand- 
ing, I have seen more plums and apricots on a 
single tree here since I returned than on any dozen 
I saw in England. We have the aphis on our 
cherry trees here, but they are easily destroyed. 
In both France and England I saw both orchards 
and nurseries of cherry trees almost ruined by them, 
and they were said to be unconquerable. We have 
fire blight and leaf blight here, and both are sad 
difficulties, but in France and England they are 
not without both these maladies. I saw apple trees 
very seriously affected in England, with what we 
designate fire blight ; the ends of the branches 
black and dead, and there, as here, the real cause 
is quite unknown to the most skilful cultivators. 
In France, I saw as bad cases of our leaf blight on 
the pear as I have ever seen in America. The 
ravages of birds in Europe are tremendous. It is. 
almost impossible to save a crop of cherries. Nets,, 
scarecrows, and a thousand expensive and trouble- 
some devices are practiced, that in this country, 
where labor is dear, would not be attempted, even 
though the culture should be abandoned. 

In horticulture as in agriculture, the United 
States of America has a great destiny to fulfil. 
Our territory is not only immense, but so diversi- 
fied in soil and climate that all the most valuable 
erains and fruits can be produced in such abun- 

ance as will enable us to supply other countries 
less favored in these respects. The intimate con- 
nection now established between all parts of the 
world has removed the barriers whieh distance 
heretofore created, and we have now a clear course. 
Cultivators may redouble their energies with a 
sure prospect of reward, and if our government, in 
its wisdom, should see fit to lend a helping hand, 
all the better —Letter of P. Barry, (of Rochester, 
N. Y.)— Western Hort. Review. 
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GUANO. 

Though but little has been published respecting 
this invaluable foreign manure for a considerable 
time, its use has been extended, and the demand 
has been increasing, in proportion to the experi- 
ence which agriculturists have had of its beneficial 
effects. The failure of the supplies from the Afri- 
can coast, by exhaustion, has limited the market 
for some time past to the single accessible locality 
remaining, viz: the Island of Chinche, in the Pa- 
cific ocean, 15 miles west of the Port of Pisco, in 
Peru. Happily the guano of that region is by far 
the best in the world, and in sufficient quantity to 
supply any supposable demand for a course of 
years. 

Experiments, as well as chemical analysis, proved, 
sou. after the discovery of guano, that the Peru- 
vian retains all its fertilizing ingredients from age 
to age, in consequence of the absence of rain in 
that climate, while that heretofore imported from 
Ichaboe, and other places on the coast of Africa, 
being annually drenched with rain, had its soluble 
portions washed out and lost. 

The imports of Peruvian guano into England for 
the last 12 months, will not fall short of 120,000 
tons, and the United States 40,000, with every 
prospect of a rapid and continued increase. Every- 
thing now promises that the increasing demand for 
this fertilizer will be supplied. The business is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Peruvian government, on 
whose account all shipments are made. From 
seventy to ninety vessels are constantly at Chinche, 
loading ; and a large number of laborers, chiefly 
Chinamen, are at work upon the immense mass of 
material, the deposits of countless flocks of sea 
birds, which made the spot their abode for ages. 
The abundance of fish in the waters around the 
island of Chinche furnished them with food ; and, 
although they have been driven from their old 
haunt by the sailors and workmen, the upper parts 
of the land are covered with their excrements, to 
the depth of eighty feet. 

Agriculturists well know the saving made by 
using a small quantity of highly concentrated 
manure, even at a considerable price per hundred 
weight, instead of an immense heap of the common 
kinds, which, although of little cost nominally, 
must be carted and spread at considerable ex- 
pense. : ; 

Among the comparative estimates made of guano 
with stable manure, it has been stated, that 300 
Ibs. of the former, is equal in effect to thirty cart 
loads of the latter ; and though, in some cases, the 
cost may be a few dollars more of actual outlay in 
money, the expense of transporting and spreading 
the latter, at almost any price, will throw the 
halance much against it. 

Guano is applied to land either in water, by which 
portions of it are dissolved, or mixed with various 
substances, as coal ashes, bone dust, or five parts 


of loam to one of guano, or sprinkled pure in pow- 
der, either in drills before sowing, or as a top 
dressing in moist weather. On the different modes 
of applying, and the results on various crops, much 
has already been published from the best authori- 
ties ; and scientific and practical experiments have 
united strongly in favor of this manure, for differ- 
ent soils and almost every kind of useful plant cul- 
tivated by man. 

In Virginia the use of guano has raised the value 
of lands in several districts, long ago exhausted and 
almost abandoned, from $1 an acre to $10; and 
the use of it is fast extending in the South as well 
as in the New England States. 

The Peruvian government has recently appointed 
Tuxopore Ritzy, Esq., of New York, their agent 
for the United States ; and we understand that the 
consignments already received will be followed by 
regular and probably sufficient supplies for our 
farmers and gardeners who desire to avail them- 
selves of its benefits. 

The farmer’s principal reliance, however, must 
be upon his well-managed heaps at home; those 
must be his permanent banks, from which shall 
issue constant and fertilizing streams to gladden 
all portions of his farm. Special manures are ex- 
cellent as auxiliaries and conyenient and profitable 
helps to those entering upon impoverished lands, 
before they can establish the manure heap by the 
common course of farm stock. Resorted to in this 
way asa secondary matter, large quantities of it 
may be used with advantage, by being properly 
applied, in small portions upon each farm. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SEEDLING POTATOES. 
BY J. M. WEEKS. 

Mr. Eprror:—I received from Mr. Bradstreet, 
of Danvers, last spring, half a bushel of his seed- 
ling potatoes, and as the product of this half 
bushel of seed seems with me to excel all other va- 
rieties that we have tried, for hardiness, quantity, 
and good quality, both for stock and the table, 
should be more generally known There seems to 
be four different varieties, one of which is a pale 
red and appears the most hardy, quite large on 
good land, very few small ones, ripe early in Sept. 
when planted early in May ; they are found quite 
compact in the hill and have not rotted any this 
year. The three other varieties are white; one is 
rather small, but very early. The other two kinds 
are of good size, yield on and are ripe by the 
middle of August. 

In comparing the qualities of all these white va- 
rieties with the Carters, Mercers, Shannuks, Peach- 
blows, and other choice table potatoés, none are 
found so desirable for eating as Mr. Bradstreet’s 
white varieties ; but these are more liable to rot, 
as we found half a dozen diseased ones in digging 
twenty-two or twenty-three bushels. Even the 
red variety, we think, are fully equal to the Peach- 





blow for eating, and is not shy like the latter, 
seeking repose out of the hill, so as to compel those 
who dig to work the ground all over to find them. 
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The yield of Mr. B.’s Reds is at least twice as 
much as that of the Peachblow from an equal quan- 
tity and quality of land. 

The product raised from the above quantity of 
seed was 40 bushels on loam land without manure, 
though the field was well manured and in corn in 
1850. The land was plowed once only, about the 
first of May ; furrowed crosswise three feet apart, 
not very deep, potatoes cut two eyes on each piece, 
three pieces in a hill, no eyes rejected; planted 
about two feet and a half apart in the ow. 
Cultivated without hilling up» hoed twice, culti- 
vator used, (not plowed,) a little plaster on each 
hill after first hoeing ; weeds hoed up where they 
appeared third time. Land used for these pota- 
toes was through the middle of the field and occu- 
am a little less than one-eighth of an acre. Ro- 

ans on one side, Lepoards and Pink-eyes on the 
other; land all alike, cultivated as the other. 
Mr. B.’s seedlings yielded much more than any 
other, and rotted less. 

The Rohan has been my favorite potato for 
field culture and stock since its earliest introduc- 
tion into this country. It being less liable to rot 
and producing a greater yield than any other that 
we have raised. Moreover, since it has become 
acclimated, turns out to be excellent for the table 
from January to July when raised on light porous 
land not made rich by manure the same season 
they are grown. This variety of potatoes, in my 
view, should not b@ yielded up until some other, 
hitherto unknown to the writer, as a field and 
stock potato, is introduced, and will carry off the 
= as competitor. Perhaps Mr. Bradstreet’s 

Xed Seedling may do this; and yet, as it is only 
five years from the seed, its character may not be 
perfectly established. Moreover, it is believed 
that all varieties of potatoes through the land as 
far as they have been cultivated have become im- 
paired in constitution by cutting them to plant and 
perhaps other injurious practices. Every close ob- 
server must have noticed that where a whole po- 
tato is planted that contains many eyes, say from 
a dozen to twenty, not more than about half a doz- 
en of the eyes vegetate and produce stalks, when 
at the same time, if a potato is cut in as many 
pieces as it has eyes, with an eye on each piece, 
the whole will grow when planted separately. 

Now from these two facts alone, it appears ob- 
vious that the constitution of the potato has at 
least become weakened and the practice of cutting 
continued so long, that the disease has become 
hereditary, and the potato cut least is more liable 
to take disease and rot. The reservoir contained 
in the whole potato during the growth of the 
young tuber, formerly, where repeated cuttings for 
a series of years for planting had not impaired its 
constitution, was amply sufficient to combat and 
overcome deleterious atmospheric influences, or 
other unknown causes of rot. _Much more might 
be said on this stale topic but I will only add one 
or two thoughts for a remedy—To wit: Let the 
original plant be procured fresh from the moun- 
tains in South America and carefully cultivated on 
land not contaminated by the disease, or plant on 
land that has been renovated by electricity or oth- 
erwise, and like the bankrupt, yield up and begin 
anew. Perhaps more anon. Respectfully, 


J. M. W. 
West Farms, near Middlebury, Vt., Dec., 1851. 





OLD FATHER CARE. 
Who's he? who’s he, comes frowning now, 
All wrinkled, grey and old— 
The cypress wreath around his brow, 
His aspect blank and cold? 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! I know him well; 
His dull eye’s vacant glare, 
And icy touch, too plainly tell— 
It is Old Father Care! 


He comes like ancient Winter, 
Cruwned with icicles and sleet, 
To crush life’s flowers, and wrap me round 
In his cold winding-sheet. 
But I will cheat Old FatherCare, 
And turn aside his®sting— 
For who would yield to grim despair 
When he may laugh and sing? 
King Time is rapid in his flight, 
And death is ever near; 
But if we do the thing that’s right, 
What cause have we to fear? 
Then let’s be happy while we may, 
And banish dull despair— 
For only timid fools give way 
To this Old Father Care. 
G. L. Banks. 


BLANEETS FOR SHEEP. 

The following article may contain valuable hints 
for some of our wool-growing friends in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont : 

A writer in a late number of the London Agri- 
cultural Gazette says, ‘‘we find, on examining our 
mortality tables for the last twelve months, that 
out of 600 Cheviot and black-faced Evehogs, the 
number of deaths has been but 16. Be it remem- 
bered also, that with the exception of about a 
score, none of these ever tasted a turnip, but 
fared with the ewes on the hill. Since we com- 
menced the use of jackets (small blankets) .we 
have especially noticed an extraordinary diminu- 
tion of the cases of “‘sturdy,”’ or water in the 
head. Hydatids in the brain are generally under- 
stood to be induced by long continued heavy rains, 
eold winds and general privation. Any one con- 
versant with sheep must have observed the wool 
along the back parts in such a way as fully to ex- 
pose the skin. The connection between the spine 
and the brain is obvious, and it cannot be won- 
dered that hydatids (little sacks filled with water) 
should be formed in the brains of sheep much ex- 
posed to severe storms without due alien: Hence 
the advantage of covering their backs with some 
material which will protect them in a great mea- 
sure from the chilling effects of wind and rain. 
The material used is woollen, the size being 23 
inches by 15. We lately purchased some coarse 
blankets that made excellent covers, each jacket 
costing four pence. The rams were put with the 
ewes on the doa of November ; and we allow 45 to 
each male. 

The above remarks from a flock-master of large 
experience in reference to the cause of hydatids, or 
what we should call water in the brains of sheep, 
are interesting in a medical and physiological pois 
of view. We know one breeder in Vermont who 
covers the back of each sheep with a half yard >’ 
common sheeting, painted toshed rain. The prac- 
tice is founded in reason, and is ~ to extend— 
literally making cotton tributary to the production 
of wool. The growers of the former staple will 
not object if every sheep in the United States and 
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Europe has a cotton ‘‘jacket ;”’ for one that will an-| withered ; Shelton’s mammoth clover, whose stalks 
swer every intention can be made cheaper of cotton| from one root covered an area of 81 square feet, 
than ef wool. The comfort of domestic animals at|some of the stalks 6 feet long, a half inch in diam- 
the South is sadly and most expensively neglected.| eter, and the clover head five inches in circumfer- 
—Southern Cultivator. - lence; single stalks of the white lily, producing 100 
flowers, of indescribable delicacy and beauty ; 
EXTENSIVE FARMING. stalks of the oat gathered by Mr. Shelton, 13 feet 

We have before us, says the Exeter News-Let- ae 5 onnnns aie and Naeey 4 having “y 
ter, the San Francisco Morning Post for Nov. 15th, rw seelians of @ eins me \ my, be ymin beet, 
‘A nee ed ee 28 inches in circumference and weighing 47 Ibs. ; 
of tn and which throws completely into the - Oe ee eee Boe 
shade all our farming operations on this side of the) 1¢ i. hes in |] ength : onions, 5 6 and ul hoaieed, te 
Rocky, Mountains. A comitios, consisting ofl diametr, and weighing 8 and 4 Ihe, cach poe 
J.R. Snyder B. C. Saunders, Esq., and Hon. G. _ iy Mr from 7 coms gle 5 pes from 
W. Wright, awarded a silver goblet to John M. r. B. J. Stevens, of Santa Clara, 13 inches in 


’ --, "| length, 27 in circumference, and weighing 7 1-4 Ibs.; 
Horner, of Santa Clara Valley, for the best variety | the Russian bald barley, weighing “66 ibs. to the 
of vegetables and grains. Mr. H., during the last 


. th bushel, with akernel double the size of large wheat ; 
season, raised from 800 ey of land we the as- raspberries 5 inches in circumference ; barley from 
sistance of 60 laborers, the following : the San Jose Valley, of which 965 bushels were 
Potatoes, . , . . 120,000 bush. | produced from less than 5 acres of land ; luscious 
Onions, . ‘ , ‘ 6,000 » ** grapes, single bunches weighing 10 lbs.; tomatoes 
Table beets, . , : . 4,000 weighing 2 Ibs. each ; pumpkins and squashes 100 
Turnips, . : ; : 1,000 “ to 140 lbs. ; cabbages 2 feet in diameter and weigh- 
Tomatoes, . ° ‘ - 1,200 “ ing over 50 Ibs. 

Barley, . ; , : 5,000 * 
Pumpkins, . +. «+ .« 30 tons. | AGRICULTURE—ITS ORIGIN AND DIG- 
Solid headed cabbages, - 108,000 , NITY. 

Chickens, , : a 7 600 E ; ; 
Eggs, a ee 1,200 doz. When the earth was untracHed by any intelli- 
Onion seed, . , ‘ ‘ 800 Ibs. gent being, when its fertile fields and lofty forests 
Beet, ‘ ; , ‘ 200 *“ remained untouched by the hand of cultivation or 


Cabbage“. é ; 100 “ any pruning instrument, the Creator was moved to 








And thus, at a cost of about $50,000, producing design the formation of man; and the purpose of 


a crop worth at present prices some $200,000. . . ae? 
ry address was delivered at the Fair by A. Wil- his creation was more than intimated. When the 


liams, Esq., in the course of which he read a state- songster cheered the grove and the lion roared on 
ment from twelve citizens of the county of Santa| the banks of the flowing stream, when the prairie 
Cruz, men of unquestionable integrity, im which| shot up its cedar-like grass and the serpent re- 
the following is an extract : mained unawed by any eye of human-kind, God 


ume oo ron g-gn. Bacher saw that the earth needed yet one more inhab- 
illiams ( { : - 
of twenty-one pounds ; on this same land a turnip itant, for “there was not a man to till the ground.” 
was grown which equalled exactly in size the head| The earth’s cultivation was the first expressed 
ofa flour barrel. On land owned and cultivated) reason for the creation of man. Then moved the 
by Thomas Fallen, a cabbage grew, which mea-| infinite Designer. He said, in council with the 
Cody, the welght i not known ; the various coreal|(cusne*> nd with cherukim and seraphim, 
y, the weight is : t “Lp . - a 
grains also grow to a height of from 6 to 12 feet; and us make man in our => after our like 
one redwood tree in the valley, known as Fremont’s| "€88; and let them have dominion over the fish of 
tree, measures fifty feet in circumference, and is| the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
nearly 300 feet high.” Added to these astonish-|cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 


ing a oro. a — ee 63 by «8 Isaac] creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” So 
Brannan, at San Jose, weighing ee 8; car-| ; ‘ 

: ie! |man was created, and sto f ( 
rots three feet in length, weighing forty pounds.) “ ’ stood erect in majesty, and 


At Stockton a turnip weighing 100 Ibs. In the) ©@8t his eye over the spreading fields and flowing 
latter city, at a dinner party for twelve persons, of Streams, and saw the creeping insect, the finny 
a single potato larger than the size of an ordinary/ tribes, the feathered inhabitants of forest and field, 
hat, all partook, leaving at least the half un-|and the cattle upon a thousand hills, all made 


touched. . : +s 
"In the hall itself were exhibited nearly 1,000) "eet to his dominion. 


varieties of pressed flowers, nearly 200 of which) And while he gazed with admiring wonder, he 
were illustrated by beautiful drawings ; seeds of ‘heard the voice of blessing, and the voice of com- 
more than 300 varieties of native flowers ; 20 varie- |mand ; for ‘‘God blessed them and said unto them, 


: ilv ¢ ’ bous roots; al 30 varie- A . : 
pe _ ed and a cme —_ a —— 10 A Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
1e8 0 1e prin i apes a v 8, any oO} | d a orl 

I : 5 and s : ac 
the specimens pressed, emBracing the burr clover, | UBDUE IT He saw the gentle lamb appro ach 
that feeds to fatness “the cattle of a thousand) him as if-to declare her special need of his assist- 


hills."’ when all other sustenance is parched and’ ance, and lowing cattle followed the example set, 
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and made themselves the first dependents of their 
earthly lord. 

God gave to man a wife—a helper in his toil. 
More delicate and beautiful than man, more gentle 
and more dependent, she won his strong love ; and 
God loved the man so noble and majestic, and the 
woman so gentle and amiable. 

The command to subdue the earth rested upon 
them, and they were virtuous and strong. Sin had 
not entered, but the soil needed tilling. They had 
heard the command to cultivate the ground, and 
stood in readiness to obey. The Creator was 
pleased, and the angels rejoiced at the sight of such 
a being as man, as the whole wide earth became 
his charge and gift. He appeared as first practi- 
tioner in the art of husbandry, and president of the 
great agricultural society of earth and time. Such 
was our first father before he sinned, and such was 
the origin of agriculture, before sin entered into 
the world. 

While man was yet in his innocence, God was 
pleased to provide for him a special source of en- 
joyment. It was by the institution of Horticulture 
and Aboriculture. ‘The Lord God planted a gar- 
den eastward in Eden; and there he put the man 
whom he had formed. And out of the ground 
made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food.” ‘And 
the Lord God took the man and put him in the 
garden of Eden, To pREss 1T AND TOKEEP IT.”” Such 
was the origin of Horticulture. 

Upon the farmer and the gardener has the bless- 
ing of God rested, even health and peace, since the 
morning stars sang together for joy. He who fol- 
lows their way is the first in obedience to the com- 
mand of God, the first in enjoyment of heavenly 
blessings, first in usefulness to his species, and first 
in the proper dignity of his calling. 





Upon the savage who breaks not the soil with a 
cultivating hand, the curse of heaven rests ; and as 
the declining day loses its last lingering life when 
the sun goes down in darkness, so sinks away the 
tribe of that chief who teaches not his hands to till 
the ground, nor his young men to break the matted 
turf. The sons of the wild hunter of the forest 
will not be, and from his wigwam will arise no 
curling smoke; but the joyous and hardy sons of 
the farmer shall appear as the sands of the sea in- 
numerable ; and the hymn of Praise to God, and 
the shout of freedom for man, mingling earth’s 
gladness with heaven’s joyfulness, shall swell 
higher and higher from the cultivated fields and the 
vine-clad bower, when the savage and the slave, 
and the fop and the fool are seen as exceptions to 


the producing designs of creative wisdom and good- 
ness. 


GraniTE Farmer.—This paper comes to us this 
week with its face all washed and a new jacket on 











with appropriate ornaments. It is published at 


Manchester, N. H., edited by Dr. T. R. Crossy, 
and filled with excellent reading for the persons for 
whom it is intended. The people who can make 
such a show as they presented at their late State 
Fair, in N.H., are able to sustain a paper relating 
to their own affairs both with purse and pen. In 
his address the editor says :—‘‘ There is no earth- 
ly reason why the young farmer should not be as 
intelligent, as well educated, as well suited to 
adorn society and become its ornament, as the 
young man of any profession, and that too without 
at all depreciating his manhood or his ability to la- 
bor.”” We say so too. 





THE CHEMISTRY OF NATURE. 


If we trace back the history of our world into 
those remote eras of which the early rocks are re- 
cords, we shall discover that the same chemical 
laws were operating then which control the changes 
of matter now. At one period the earth was a 
huge mass of fiery fluid, which radiating or throw- 
ing off heat into spaces, gradually cooled, and be- 
came surrounded with a solid crust, entombi 
within a seething of chaos of intensely heated ma- 
terials, which now assert their existence in the 
shock of the earthquake, and the awful outbreaks 
of voleanie fires. tn latter ages, when the crust 
had cooled_still more, and the atmosphere let fall 
its showers, the still heated surface, hissing and 
roaring with the contact of the flood, was rent in- 
to enormous blocks, and dreadful abysses—which 
still remain all over the world, and form the 
wondrous monuments of an age of great convule 
$10Ns. . 

Later still, the seas gathered together, the rocky 
masses were pouloned. into dust by the delicate 
fingers of the dew and the showers, the green 
herbs sprang up, and the monsters of the slimy 
deep appeared in obedience to the Creator’s fiat, 
and the whole earth became a home of beauty in 
obedience to chemical law. The ceaseless play of 
the elements, and the mutations of the atoms, had 
built up the whole into one gorgeous scene of lux- 
uriance ; and man was awakened into being to ren- 
der the whole subservient to his wishes; and, b 
tracing out the harmonies of the natural world, 
to arrive at a more exalted knowledge of his 
Maker. 

The atom of charcoal which floated in ‘the cor- 
rupt atmosphere of the old valcanic ages was ab- 
sorbed in the leaf of a fern, when the valleys be- 
came green and luxuriant; and there in its proper 
place it received the sunlight and the dew, aiding 
to fling back to heaven a reflection of heaven’s 
gold, and at the same time to build the tough fibre 
of the plant. That same atom was confined to the 
tomb when the waters submerged the jungled val- 
leys. It had lain three thousands of years, and a 
month since was brought to light again, imbedded 
in a block of coal. It shall be consumed to warm 
our dwellings, cook our food, and make more ruddy 
and cheerful the hearth whereon our children play ; 
it shall combine with a portion of the invisible ‘it- 
mosphere, ascend upwards as a curling wreath to 
revel in a mazy dance up high in the blue ether— 
shall reach earth again, and be entrapped in the 
embrace of a flower—shall live in a a a beauty 
on the cheek of an apricot—shall pass into the hu 
man body, giving enjoyment to the palate, and 
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health to the blood—shall circulate in the delicate 
tissues of the brain, and aid, by entering into some 
new combination, in educing the thoughts which 
are now being uttered by the pen. It is but an 
atom of charcoal—it may dwell one moment in a 
stagnant ditch, and the next be flushing on the lip 
of beauty—it may now be a component of a lime- 
stone rock, and the next moment an ingredient in 
a field of eo may slumber for a thousand 
years without undergoing a single a and the 
next hour pass through a thousand ; and, after all, 
it is only an atom of charcoal, and occupies only 
its own place, wherever it may be.—Fam. Jour. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A SHCOND EXPERIMENT IN POULTRY. 


Mr. Brown :—I sent to the Farmer, last Janu- 
ary, an account of the profits of my poultry-yard 
for 1850; and as experiments-need to be followed 
upin order to conduct us to safe conclusions, I send 
you the results of 1851, with some deductions from 
the facts. The year began with 60 fowls, mostly 
crosses, natives and Polands, and some half-dozen 
Shanghaes, the value of which I was more icu- 
sara. corm of testing. The most of the old stock 
were killed off by June, which accounts for the 
falling off in the laying. They laid in 
EoG@s. 

420 
276 
432 
492 


EGas. 
204 
216 

60 
48 
144 
192 


On the 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 


July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
May, 480 November, 
June, 252 December, 


Making in all 3216 eggs, or 268 dozen. 
3st. of December the account stands thus : 


Dr. 
$50,00 
8,00 
1,50 
- 18,34 
13,65 

8,50 
10,22 
1,00 
18,85 
$120,06 
Cr. 
$26,55 
- 48,76 
5,00 


113,00 


To 60 fowls, valued at 
Interest on the same, 
Eggs bought and freight on fowls, 
16 bushels corn and cob meal, 

18 bushels corn, 
10 bushels barley, 
26 bushels screenings fr 
2 bushels oats, 
1448 lbs. ship-bread, 


qm grain store, 


61 fowls sold and used, 
268 dozen eggs, 
5 loads of manure, - - 
86 fowls on hand, mostly Dorkings 
Shanghaes, - - 


* 


$188,31 


Deduet old stoek and expenses, 120,06 


Profits, $68,25 


1. Assuming the mean of the number of fowls at 
the beginning and close of each year as the average 
number kept for the year, the expense of each fowl 
th 1850 was about 92 cents, and in 1851, 89 cents. 
As much the larger portion of my fowls this year 
are Shanghae, it is quite evident that it costs but 
little more to keep this kind of fowls than the na- 
tives. My experiment would prove the Shanghaes 
the easier fowl to keep. But it will be noticed that 


I have used screenings and ship-bread as articles of 


food for them, which I did not use at all last year. 
But making all allowance for this, there cannot be 


much difference in the expense of keeping the na- 
tive fowl that will weigh 8 or 10 Ibs. to the pair, 
and the Shanghaes that will weigh 18 or 20 to the 

ir. This may seem an erroneous conclusion to 
those who judge of the gormandizing propensities 
of the Shanghae from the size of his body rather 
than from actual experiment. They are not extrava- 
gant feeders, but wall give you a much larger quan- 
tity of flesh and eggs upon a given amount of food 
than any native stock T hers ever tried. At any 
rate if this stock can be kept for any thing less than 
a dollar a head a year, they will prove a very valu- 
able accession to our poultry yards. 


2. I think the experiment shows the economy of 
using screenings from grain stores and ship-bread 
as feed for fowls. I have somewhere read accounts 
of experiments upon grain, and the annual average 
of each fowl in several instances reached about 
$1,10. In all seaports and places near the large 
cities where these articles are to be had, they will 
prove cheaper food than corn at the common pri- 
ces in New England. The screenings contain a 
great variety of grain, which is an essential to suc- 
cess in raising poultry. They will not thrive in 
the best manner upon one kind of food. The 
screenings cost from 25 to 374 cents a bushel, ac- 
cording to quality. The ship-bread is cooked food, 
and there is probably some advan in this. It 
costs pnt teen in the New York m 
hundred pounds. 

3. The experiment shows that it is entirely prac- 
ticable to have eggs in winter without artificial 
heat. The fowls had a barn cellar for their roost, 
and the range of a sunny yard, well sheltered from 
the north winds during the day. It will be ob- 
served that the laying during the coldest months 
compares very favorably with April and May, the 
months in which fowls usually lay the most eggs. 
Eggs in winter command a much higher price than 
in the spring, and make a great difference in the 
profits. 

4. It pays well to take agricultural papers.— 
The aie of the yard & en were $43,40 ; 
this year $68,25; showing an increase of $24,85. 
This increase is owing principally to skill in the 
management of fowls derived from the reading of 
a ~ apers and books. Without these I 
should have no faith in the economy of kee 
ing fowls, and should not have increased their 
number. Without these I should have lacked the 
requisite knowledge to make them pay their own 
way and pay me fr the care of them. The papers 
cost but a trifle in comparison with the ‘‘ material 
aid”’ they bring to every tiller of the soil or grower 
of stock. The mightiest sinews of war, in man’s 
rattle with the clods, is agricultural science. Give 
him this, and he will pursue man’s primitive voca- 
tion of subduing the earth with the highest plea- 
sure and profit. The farmer’s stock in papers is 
altogether the most profitable he can keep, for it 
will not only pay its own way, but make every- 
thing else worth keeping, follow the example. 

W. ¢. 


ee $1,124 per 


Stonington, Ct., Dec. 31st, 1851. 





Antipatuy oF Piants.—The vine is wont to 
catch hold of anything nearest, except the cabbage, 
from which it will turn away, as if in strong aver- 
sion, and trail on the ground, rather than seek 
support from such a neighbor. 
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PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE OF SCI- 
ENOE. 

The skill of Linnzeus, derived from his intimate 
knowledge of science, devised a method of destroy- 
ing an insect, or of preventing its ravages, which 
had cost the Swedish government many thousand 
pounds annually by its destruction of ship timber 
in a single dock-yard. The insect was the Can- 
tharis Navalis. By merely a knowlédge of the sea- 
son when the fly laid its eggs and attending to that 
fact, the timber was immersed in water at the pro- 
per time, and thus the ravages of the insect pre- 
vented. 

By his botanical knowledge he also ascertained 
the cause of a dreadful disease among the horned 

‘cattle of his country, which had baffled all conjec- 
ture, and was considered wholly unaccountable and 
irremediable. 


Under the management of Mr. Forsyth, and by| SP 


his knowledge of vegetable physiology, timber 
trees in Kensington Gardens which had become 
hollow, were filled with new wood, and made to 
produce new and thrifty branches ;—and pear trees 
a century old, which had become so decayed and 
knotty as to leave no fruit worth gathering, were 
restored to such health ayd strength as to cover 
the garden walls with new branches, bearing a pro- 
fusion of fine fruit. 


These three facts strongly illustrate the impor- 
tance of an intimate knowledge of the things about 
us which we are constantly handling, raising and 


using in all our operations upon the farm. This is 
certain knowledge, science; it saved the ship tim- 
ber, healed the diseased cattle and rejuvenated the 
trees. ‘The farmer of all men ever has something 
scientific to learn ; he should study, reflect and ex- 
amine, until he can walk in his fields and hold in- 
telligent converse with his soils, trees and plants 
in relation to their wonderful structure, springing 
and growth. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CORN VS. POTATOES. 
BY SAMUEL TENNEY. 


Mr. Eprror :—Being pleased and I trust profited 
by the perusal of the Farmer, I again take my pen 
to add my mite with the rest of the brotherhood. 

Corn and potatoes are two very important crops 
with the farmer, but the way many manage in 
raising them, has a tendency to “run out’’ tillage 
land very much. I refer to the practice of plant- 
ing two years in succession, first to potatoes and 
then to corn. 

This is apt to be the method pursued, where a 
farmer has but little manure, he not wishing to 
seed down without dressing. Now as far as my 
experience and observation go, I am satisfied that 
this is not a judicious method. Potatoes are a 
great exhauster to the soil, especially of the phos- 

hate of lime, and its effect upon the soil is to rob 
it of all of this valuable ingredient that the decay- 
ing sward may contain, which the succeeding corn 
crop will require that it may thrive and grow. 





Some in this vicinity have got their eyes open and 
now plant their corn upon gree 

quantity of lime, ashes © oe f 
sequence is they are rewarded with a fair crop, 
while others that pursue the old method do not 
more than get pay for their labor. In a cold sea- 
son, there is another advantage, that is in the 
heat generated by the decomposing sward if suf- 
fered to lie undisturbed and the manure worked in 
with the harrow or ox cultivator, (which by the 
way is an excellent farmingimplement.) Another 
is, it is considerably less work to hoe an acre pre- 
pared in this way, than an acre after a crop of 
potatoes has been taken from it ; besides, it leaves 
it ina better condition for grain. 

I may be in an error, but I think that one cause, 
and not the least either, of the failure of the wheat 
crop, has been the successive cropping with pota- 
toes and corn, and using but little lime, um or 
ashes, thus taking a valuable ingredient from the 
soil without returning any of the same. Were 
sum and lime more freely used as a manure, 
in my opinion we should have better crops. One 
acre well manured and well cultivated is better 
than two worked at the halves, for it will produce 
as much in a long run, and will not require near 
the labor to tend it, and leave more time for im- 
provement onthe rest of the farm. Many in this 
way might raise as much as they do at present, 
and get time to rid their fields of bunches of bushes 
and large stones, thereby much improving the a 
pearance of their farms and at the same time mak- 
ing them more productive and pleasant to work. 
The soil in this vicinity is a rocky highland. 

Yours for the cause of Agriculture, 

Raymond, Me., Dec. 1, 1851. 


8. T. 


Remarxs.—About one-half the amount of ash 
produced by burning the potato plant, consists of 
potash and soda, and in manuring, these ingredi- 
ents should be returned to the soil. The potato , 
crop also abstracts largely from the soil of both 
phosphoric and sulphuric’acids. Unfermented ma- 
nure, plaster of paris, ashes and salt would there- 
fore make a dressing which would supply to the 
soil the ingredients which the crop had exhausted. 





BREAD. 

A northeastern writer says, that ‘‘the researches 
of chemistry have confirmed the experience of the 
world. It is past doubt that no single article com- 
bines so many valuable properties of nutriment as 
wheat.’’ An incredulous old woman once having 
St. Paul quoted to reverse her doctrine, very cooll 
remarked, ‘‘Ah! there is where St. Paul and I dif- 
fer.” So I must differ with the northeastern Gra- 
hamite, though he be a Philadelphy lawyer. Sure- 
ly he has not read the same chemistry as I have. 
My chemistry teaches me that a pound of Indian 
corn contains ten per cent. more nutriment than a 
pound of wheat, and when the bran is taken off, 
contains about ten per cent. less indigestible, re- 
sinous matter than a pound of wheat ; and my ex- 
perience teaches me, that the man who lives on 
corn-bread, can perform about ten per cent. more 
labor than the man who lives on wheat-bread ; and, 
with equal care in baking, most families will soon 
learn to like the corn-bread best. But it is a com- 
mon practice to give the wheat flour so many ad- 
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vantages in preparing it, that even saw-dust might 

be made palatable, while the corn-meal is so sum- 
marily treated, that men soon tire of it, and con- 
clude that it is the fault of the bread, while it is 
the fault of the cooking. Let any family try the 
experiment of treating the corn-meal with all the 
seasoning usually applied to flour, and treat the 
flour in the summary manner usually employed with 
the corn-meal, and the discovery will soon be made, 
that corn-meal is more healthy than Graham-bread 
—more palatable than superfine flour.—Dollar 
Newspaper. 





SELECTION OF APPLES. 

On another page we copy from the Albany 
Cultivator that portion of an article, written by 
Mr. Gzorce Jaques, of Worcester, which relates 
to a selection of apples for market and home uses. 
This distinction is made because some excellent 
apples will not bear transportation to market, and 
these are termed apples for home consumption. 
Mr. Jaques speaks rather disparagingly of sweet 
apples; says ‘‘ there is only a limited demand for 
them, most people considering such apples as valu- 
able merely for culinary purposes.” It seems to 
us that he must be in error in regard to the de- 
mand for sweet apples. We have never yet known 
the market supplied with good winter sweet apples, 
The early ones are caught up with great avidity in 
the towns about the city by the country marketers, 
who find large profits on them. From inquiries 
made in various parts of the State and extending 
through several years, it is our belief that not more 
than one family in twenty-five throughout the 
State is at present supplied with a barrel of good 
winter sweet apples, suitable for baking for the 
table. And this deficiency, if it exists, is not be- 
cause they are not wanted, for it forms one of the 
most desirable dishes we believe in all families, is 
wholesome, nutritious and easily prepared, but be- 
cause they cannot be found,—the market is not 
supplied with them. 

Whoever will introduce a new richly-flavored 
sweet winter apple of good size, or supply the mar- 
ket with any good varieties now grown, will find a 
fair profit, and supply the pans of unnumbered ex- 
cellent housewives with the means of preparing a 
most delicious dessert. 





Berxsuire Co. AcricutruraL Socrery.—At the 
annual meeting of this Society, which took place 
on the 6th inst., Justus Tower was elected Presi- 
dent, W. C. Piunkerr, and Lyman Foorr, Vice 
Presidents, E. H. Keiioce, Secretary, and SrerHen 
Reep, Treasurer. 


For the New Engiand Farmer. 
THE HISTORY OF THE APPLE TREE. 
BY 8. P. FOWLER. , 

The apple tree is found indigenous in the West- 
ern and Middle States, but does not occur in Massa- 
chusetts. It is of a dwarfish habit, rising to the 
height of 15 or 18 feet, with a diameter of 5 or 6 
inches. Michaux says the fruitis small, green and 
very sour, sometimes used to make cider, and by 
the addition of s is a fine sweetmeat. We 
have never been able to improve the flavor of the 
fruit by cultivation, and it is to be regarded more 
for the beauty and perfume of its flowers, than for 
any utility it possesses. It is known by botanists 
as the American Crab Apple. The common apple 
tree, which we cultivate, is found in the temperate 
parts of Europe and Asia, and was introduced in- 
to the colony of Massachusetts at an early period of 
its history, by Mr. William Blackstone, the first 

rson, who erected a house on the peninsula of 

oston, where he laid out and cultivated with suc- 
cess, a garden and orchard of six acres. He came 
over to the colony with Governor Endicott in 1628, 
and left Boston, as is supposed, in 1638, when he 
removed to Rhode Island, where he again cultivat- 
ed an orchard, that produced an apple called the 
Yellow Sweetings ; these are said to be the first ap- 
ples grown in that State. I think that we shall 
find that the apple tree was introduced into the 
colony of Massachusetts, not only by Mr. Black- 
stone, but also by Goverhours Winthrop and Endi- 
cott, about the same period. John Josselyn, Gent., 
the author of New England’s Rarities, and who 
arrived into the Bay of Massachusetts in 1638, 
says, ‘‘on the 11th of October, our master having 
been ashore upon Governour’s Island, gave me half 
a score very fair pippins, which he brought from 
thence, their being not one apple tree nor pear 
tree planted yet, in no part of the country, but 
upon this island.” 

This assertion of Josselyn, that there were no 
apple trees at this time to be found in the colony, 
except those on this island, a tract of land situated 
in Boston harbor, and granted to Governor Win- 
throp, we do not credit. For we believe Mr. 
Blackstone’s orchard was planted before the year 
1638, and we are almost certain that Governor En- 
dicott’s fruit trees were planted in his orchard 
farm, as early as 1635, for we find in 1648, the old 
sturdy and worthy Puritan deeply engaged in the 
nursery business, and he actually sold to a William 
Trask five hundred apple trees, of three years 
growth, for two hundred acres of land. Such was 
the value of apple trees, and the cheapness of land 
at this period, that two trees would purchase an 
acre of land. This orchard of Governor Endicott’s, 
the first one planted probably in the county of Es- 
sex, was situated in that part of Danvers, called 
the New Mills, and was a part of a grant of land 
of 300 acres, by the colonial authorities. The or- 
chard was in front of the mansion-house, on a fine 
southern slope of land, running down to the river. 
This orchard and garden was laid out with consid- 


The Society voted to instruct the delegates of|erable taste, in which was cultivated the apple, 


the Society to the Central Board of Agriculture, to 
urge upon the Board the importance of petitioning 
the Legislature to establish an Agricultural school. 





t= The total loss of reason is less deplorable 
than the total deprivation of it.—Cowley. 


pear, plum and the grape, and enclosed: with pali- 
sadoes. From the mansion-house, there was a 
walk, which led down to the river, through this 
garden, to a landing place, near which was a fine 
spring of water, overshadowed by willows. The 
landing place on the river was in a small cove or 
‘inlet, where lay the shallop used to convey the 
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Governor from his town residence to his orchard 
farm. In front of his mansion-house, was placed 
ona post his dial, which he brought from Eng- 
land, which we remember to have seen many years 
ago, in our boyhood. But of all this large orchard 
and garden, where the Governor, it is said, lived in 
a sort of feudal style, surrounded by his sever | ser- 
vants and retainers, nothing remains to mark the 
spot, but the old pear tree. This old and venera- 
ble tree still contains considerable vigor, having 
ourself cut grafts from it of eight iffches in length, 
last spring; and it continues to bear considerable 
fruit. I gave an account of this remarkable tree, 
together with an engraving, in the Ist vol. of the 
Farmer, on the 73 page. 


The cultivation of fruit trees, if we may credit 


Josselyn, increased wonderfully in New England, 


between the years 1638 and 1673. Josselyn pub- 


lished in 1675 his Two Voyages to New England, 


where he says, to use his own language and or- 


thography, ‘‘our fruit-trees prosper abundantly, 
ple-trees, pear-trees, quince-trees, cherry-trees, 


a 
plum-trees, and barberry-trees. 


and large orchards. It was affirmed by one Mr. 
Woolcut, [a magistrate in Connecticut meer 
the Captain’s messe [of which I was] aboar 


year. Syder is very 


h 


dinarily sold for ten s 


Tap-houses in Boston, I 
spiced and sweetned with sugar for a 
I shall insert a more delicate mixture of it. 


- that exceeds passada, the Nectar of the countrey. 


The Quinces, Cherries, Damsons, set the Dames 
a work. Marmalad and preserved Damsons, is 


to be met with in every house.”’ 


Our ancestors grafted but few of their apple 


trees, most of them being natural fruit, and used 
in the making of cider. It was the practice with 
farmers in early times, to select for the use of their 
families the best and fairest of the fruit, growing 
upon their ungrafted trees Cider, until within a 
few years, was considered one of the staple pro- 
ducts of New England. The old school books that 
described the agricultural condition of our country 
40 years since, used to inform us, that no farmer 
considered his farm complete, without an orchard 
for the making of cider. The Essex Agricultural 
Society offered a premium for cider for many years, 
but it was finally struck from their list of pre- 
miums in 1839. In the transactions of the society 
for the year 1835, we find the following lament 
from the committee on cider, no one that year 
having entered for premium a single drop. Hear 
these witty and thirsty farmers. “The committee 
on cider beg leave to report—that they have, most 
of them, assembled after man 


travel, without finding a mae glass of cider, 


awaiting them to quench their parching thirst, or 


exhilarate their drooping spirits. Filled with the 


I have observed 
with admiration, that the kernels sown or the 
succors planted, produce as fair and good fruit, 
without graffing, as the tree from whence they 
were taken: the country is replenished with fair 


] at 
the 
ship, I came home in, that he made five hundred 
Hogsheads of syder, out of his own orchard in one 
lentiful in the countrey, or- 
illings a hogshead. At the 
ave had an alequart, 
oat, but 
Take 
of Maligo-Raisons, stamp them and put milk 
to them, and put them in a Hippocras bag, 
and let it drain out of itself, put a quan- 
tity of this with a spoonful or two of syrup of 
Clove- Gilliflowers into every bottle, when you bot- 
tle your syder, and your Planter will have a liquor 


weary miles of 


milk of human kindness themselves toward every 
member of the laborious, meritorious and honora- 
ble society of agriculturists, without whose efforts 
the general population of the world would neither 
be able to eat good bread, nor drink good cider, 
they accordingly exceedingly regret the society’s 
privation of this ] on this memorable day. 
The premiums offered by this society are liberal, 
and your committee know no sufficient cause, 
when there is plenty of good cider made in this 
county, why it has not been brought forward.” 
Most of the books on the cultivation of fruit trees 
published 30 years since, contained large treatises 
on the manufacture of cider. One of the last of 
these books, the American Orchardist, by Dr. 
Thacher contains 38 pages upon the article of 
cider. But thanks to the Temperance Reforma- 
tion, cider is but seldom made or used as a bev- 
erage in our community, and its mode of manufac- 
ture is no longer to be found on the pages of our 
fruit books. &. P. F. 
Danvers New-Miils, Dec. 9th, 1851. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SELECTION OF APPLES. 


Wishing some months ago to furnish a friend 
with a select list for an orchard of one hundred 
market apple trees, I was greatly surprised at the 
narrow limits within which I was compelled to con- 
fine myself. I was tempted to recommend to set 
the entire orchard with the Baldwin only ; for this 
has proved to be by far the most profitable market 
apple hitherto cultivated in the Eastern States. 
But there are obviously some objections—at least 
so it seemed to my friend—to being confined to on- 
ly one variety ; and so after a great deal of deliber- 
ation, I recommended that one-half or more of the 
hundred trees should be Baldwins, and that the 
balance should consist of R. I. Greenings, Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch, Roxbury Russet and Porter. 

I hesitated to insert the Roxbury Russet, be- 
cause it is not a very good bearer, and the fruit 
seems to be degenerating, three apples in four be- 
ing knerly, wormy, or otherwise unmarketable. 
Still I retain it as | the only late keeping apple 
that I could recommend for general cultivation. 

We have many other fine apples, I am glad to 
acknowledge. The Early Willams, for instance, 
is a beautiful, large, excellent fruit, but it is a 
mortal slow grower. The Early Sweet Bough is 
large, handsome, productive, and the tree grows 
well ; but, as for all other sweetings, there is only 
a limited demand for it, most people considering 
such apples as valuable —- culinary pur- 

ses. The Duchesseof Oldenburgh, Gravenstein, 

land’s Spice, Mother, Northern Spy, and Sutton 
Beauty, te prcscer well, but none of them haye 
yet earned a well established reputation in this 
section of the country. The Esopus Spitzenberg 
and Peck’s Pleasant, are apples of exquisite flavor, 
but are not quite sufficiently productive. The 
Ladies’ Sweeting is handsomer than Danvers Win- 
ter Sweeting, but its flavor is only second rate with 
me ; and besides, they are both ‘ nothing but 
sweetings.”’ 

Had my friend been at all inclined to experi 
menting, I should have recommended to him, as 
aang 4 worthy of trial, Duchesse of Olden- 

urgh, Leland’s Spice, Gravenstein and Northern 
Spy, especially the latter ; as we are actually en- 
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tirely destitute of any profitable late-keeping varie- 
ty of the apple. 

You are well aware that a list of apples for mar- 
ket is one thing ; a list for home consumption is 

uite another ; a list for an amateur, still some- 

thing else. The first class must be handsome, 
productive and popular ; the second must be vari- 
ous in flavor at | in season of ripening ; the third 
class must be—every thing. 

A list of market apples is already given above ; 
I would recommend for home consumption, (flavor, 
productiveness, &c., taken into account,) the an- 
nexed list. 


Season. Dessert. Swerrncs. 


Summer ,—Early Williams. Early Sweet Bough. 


Porter. Pumpkin Sweeting. 
Gravenstein. 
Autumn, ‘a Nonsuch. 
Leland’s Spice. 
Northern. Danvers Winter Sweeting. 
Winter, } Baldwin, Ladies’ Sweeting. 
R. I. Greening. 
Spring, —Roxbury Russet. 
(perhaps,) N. Spy. 


In the present state of information in regard to 
this noble but neglected fruit, I should hardly feel 
inclined to extend the list farther, promological 
conventions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Should the above prove acceptable, I shall at 
some future time send you some notices of pears 
and other fruits. Truly yours, 

GzorcE Jaqus. 

Worcester, Mass., Nov., 1851. 





MIDDLESEX CO. AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIBTY. 

The Trustees of this old and time-honored soci- 
ety met at Concord on the 3d inst. and made partial 
arrangements for their operations during the coming 
year. No place was decided upon for holding the 
Exhibition, but it was voted that it be held 
at the place which the largest number of new 
members shall designate as their choice. This 
opens a fine field for competition, and we hope our 
Midddlesex friends will improve it by increasing 
their numbers and funds so as to enable them to 
effect some improvements which they have in con- 
templation. 

In addition to their usual list, the society will 
offer premiums this year on wheat and flax. There 
is now a new demand for flax on two accounts. 
One is the discovery of a process whereby the fibre 
is brought into a cotton-like state, so that it may 
be spun on the ordinary machines for spinning 
cotton. Two or three establishments have already 
sprung into existence in this State for the purpose 
of manufacturing linens, and with encouraging 
prospects of success. The other is the great de- 
mand for the crushed seed, or oil cake, as food for 
stock. 

New efforts to raise wheat in this county, and 
we believe in other portions of the State, have been 
(quite successful for two or three years past, and 
tie Board of Trustees was induced to encourage 








them by the offer of premiums. A fine spirit pre- 
vailed at the meeting, with a determination on 
the part of the Trustees to infuse new life and en- 
ergy into all the affairs of the society. 

E. R. Hoar, Samus Caanpier and Smion Brown 
were elected delegates to the Central Board of 
Agriculture for the ensuing year. 





AT AND COLD. 

The effects of Cold on Wine and Vinegar—On Seeds of Fruit 
and Trees—On certain Vegetables—Peculiar effect on the 
Potato and Pumpkin—A Valuable Fact. 

Cold is supposed to be a negative property—the 
absence of heat—and the terms heat and cold are 
only relative, as compared with the sensations of 
animal heat ; yet cold has some singular effects up- 
on vegetable matter and fluid compounds. ‘he 
peculiar ag" sa of wines and vinegar are de- 
stroyed by freezing, as are many other articles. 
Many of the sgeds of fruit and forest trees will not 
vegetate until they have undergone the action of 
frost, while the seeds of the locust and a variety of 
others, will not grow the first yeat they are planted, 
notwithstanding they are exposed to cold, unless 
they ate scalded. All of these peculiarities may be 
owing to some mechanical effect, rather to any 
radical change on the chemical decomposition or 
composition of its constituents. Many vegetables 
may be entirely frozen, and if the temperature is 
raised slowly under water, or even in an air-tight 
vessel, no change can be discovered. A singular 
change takes place in freezing the pumpkin. The 
saccharine principle is so developed, that the con- 
centrated juice is a very fair molasses, and as such, 
was extensively used Awl the revolution. The 
effect of both heat and cold upon the potato is alto- 
gether the most singular, and we began this article 
to mention this fact. 

The potato contains a great deal of body—of pos- 
itive animal nutriment, composed, like the bread- 
stuffs, of farina—starch and gluten, and a large 
portion of water. A potato, if frozen, and instant- 
ly mg into cold water, does not recover, but is to- 
tally changed and lost ; but if while in the frozen 
state they are thrown one by one into water con- 
stantly boiling, they are in no way affected, and 
are as edible as when first taken from the earth. 
This is an anomally in the action of cold, which 
may also be true when applied to other vegetables, 
of which we are not advised ; but it is afact worth 
knowing, as it may on some occasions meet the 
necessities of almost any family—especially in those 
flat countries where cellars are difficult of construc- 
tion.— Rural New- Yorker. 





Tue Tomato in Virornta.—I note, also, a fayor- 
ite mode of dressing the tomato in Virginia, is to 
bake it, without suffering the skin to be broken. 
The tomato is neatly browned, and is a very toler- 
able vegetable in this fashion. Here it is quite 
popular. I haye seen a small man eat a peck or 
more at a sitting—in round quantities—then turn 
in upon the raw. At Barnum’s the colored waiter 
corrected my English, when I called for ‘‘ tomato.” 
**Tom—”’ quoth he, dubitatingly. ‘* Tomato! 
Oh! tomatusses, you mean.”’ ‘* Yes,”’ said I, 
quite modestly, ‘‘it must be tomatusses !”’ 
Thereupon, with an indulgent smile, he supplied 
oe of the Charleston Evening 

ews. 
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THE CHURCHYARD BEETLE. 


Frazer’s Magazine has lately contained a num- 
ber of very interesting papers called ‘‘Episodes of 
Insect Life,’’ from the last published one of which 
we make an extract, as follows: 

A German named Gleditsh, who had laid some 
dead moles upon the beds in his garden, whether 
as examples of retributive justice for their deface- 
ment of his borders and walks, or for other good 
reasons, or for none at all, does not appear, ob- 
served that the bodies of the little gentlemen in 
velvet me oe mysteriously. He watched, 
and found that the agents were beetles, which 
having first deposited their eggs in the carcases 
that were to the provision for their larve, 
buried the bodies, so that they might be safe from 
predatory birds and quadrupeds. Into a glass 
vessel he put four of these insects, having filled it 
with earth, on the surface of which he placed two 
dead frogs. His sextons went to work, and one 
frog was interred in less than twelve hours—the 
other one on the third day. Then he introduced 
a dead linnet. The beetles soon began their la- 
bors,commencing operations by removing the earth 
from under the a ag so as to form a cavity for its 
reception. Male and female got under the corpse, 
and pulled away at the feathers to lower it into 
its grave. A change then came over the spirit of 
the male, for he drove the female away, and 
worked by himself for five hours at a stretch. He 
lifted the body, changed its position, turned and 
arranged it, coming out of the hole, mounting on 
the dead bird, trampling on it, and then again go- 
ing below to draw it down deeper still. ‘Wearred 
with his incessant efforts, he came out and laid his 
head upon the earth beside the object of his la- 
bors, remaining motionless for a full hour, as i 
for a good rest. Then he crept under the earth 
again. On the morning of the next day, the bird 
was an inch and a half below the surface of the 
ground, but the trench remained open, the body 
looking as if laid out upon a bier, surrounded by 
a rampart of mould. 

When evening came, it had sunk half an inch 
lower. The next day the burial was completed, 
the bird having been completely covered. More 
corpses were now supplied, and in fifty days twelve 

ies were interred by the four beetles in this 
cemetry under a glass case. 





THE SOAP PLANT. 

From a paper read before the Boston Society of 
Natural History, it appears that the soap plant 
grows all over California. The leaves make their 
appearance about the middle of November, or 
about six weeks after the rainy season. has fully 
setin; the plants never grow more than a foot 
high, and the leaves and stock drop entirely off in 
May, though the bulbs remain in the ground all 
summer without decaying. It is used to wash 
with, in all parts of the country, and, by those who 
know its virtues, it is preferred to the best of soap. 
The method of using it is merely to strip off the 
husk, dip the clothes into the water, and rub the 
bulb on them. It makes a thick lather, and smells 
not unlike brown soap. The botanical name of 
the plant is Phalangium pomaridianum. Besides 
this plant, the bark of a tree is also used in South 
America, for the purpose of washing. Several 
other plants have been used in different countries 
as a substitute for soap. 


FARMER’S HYMN FOR WINTER. 


O, Thou to whom our thoughts we raise, 
Throughout the ever-changing year, 
Teach us to fitly sing thy praise, 
And bow to thee with love and fear. 


Though nature die in icy death, 
All hidden ’neath the wintry snow, 
We know that thy reviving breath 
Will cause her streams again to flow. 


Omniscient source of every good, 

In all thy ways we're ever blest ;— 
In ev’ry ill—well understood— 

Thy constant goodness stands confest. 


Thy mercies, Lord, are ever sure;— 
And when we view the snow clad plain, 
Our hopes on Thee we rest secure;— 
Thou wilt the summer bring again. 





COLTS AND CALVES. 

No idea has been much more common among 
farmers, than that colts until they got past their 
second year, needed but very little care ; that they 
might wander unhoused and pick up a scanty sub- 
sistence from the coarse scatterings about the yard 
and barn; and that under this treatment they 
grew as well as they would if they were better fed 
and protected. Indeed, the idea extended much 
farther than this, even to the belief that good 
generous feeding and a warm shelter were produc- 
tive of disease; that ‘‘the animal would contract 
humors and bad joints and be affected for life.” 
How this grew up or from what process of rea- 
soning it was drawn, it is difficult to tell. It has 
been put in practice for many years, and has been 
the ruin of many fine animals. 

That colts should have considerable liberty in a 
safe place is as reasonable, as that a child should, 
and that they should not be fed upon rich and 
highly concentrated food, such as large feeds of 
corn, meal, oats or barley, is equally clear. But 
that small quantities of either of these with an 
occasional mess of carrots or other roots judiciously 
fed would be injurious to the colt, we look upon 
as an error. 

The same idea prevails, but perhaps in a less 
degree, in relation to calves; they are obliged to 
occupy the meanest place in the barn—if they are 
so fortunate as to get in at all—are hooked and 
pushed about by the older cattle and fed upon 
meadow hay or the orts of the oxen and cows. 
Their hair is left uncombed, and skins unscratched, 
while filth is suffered to gather in untold accumula- 
tions upon their haunches, drying and hardening 
in the sun, until the bunchgs rattle when the 
creature runs, like a pocket of dried walnuts! This 
is all wrong. Calves cannot be made profitable 
without plenty of nutritious food with dry and 
warm lodgings. This is no fancy sketch, but just 
such management as we have witnessed through 
many years. But there are exceptions, where 
everything is reversed, order and neatness prevail- 





ing, and handsome annual profits being realized, 
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As regards capacity for thrift, we “think that 
the perfection of any animal depends essentially 
upon his good keeping from birth; and that se- 
verity or hard fare, or negligence while in a grow- 
ing state, do an injury tothe constitution, and so 
stint the growth, that no after keeping can repair 
it. The animal condition always suffers essential- 
ly by reverses. It is said that a sheep is never 
fat butonce. Perhaps this assertion is to be re- 
ceived with some qualifications, but still it must 
be admitted as a difficult task to raise an animal 
from a low condition.’’ If you keep no more ani- 
mals than you can feed and grow well, they will 
in nearly all cases yield a compensating profit. 





RENOVATING OLD ORCHARDS. 
BY W. R. COPPOCK, BUFFALO. 


In a former number of the Horticulturist, I de- 
tailed some experiments in progress for rejuvenating 
an orchard of old apple trees, by trenching, special 
manuring, and cleansing the bark by scra ing, 
washing, &c. &c., (vide Horticulturist for Mare 
last.) Another season’s growth has passed, and 
the results having become so apparent and decisive, 
I hasten to notice them, for the benefit of others 
similarly possessed. ; 

These trees are from twenty to twenty-five years 
old, originally forming a part of a large orchard, 
now merely divided by a division fence, the general 
aspect and condition of all being alike. They have 
now had two season’s growth since my application 
began, and marvellous are the results. 

‘ot deeming in the onset, the fruit in its varie- 
ties, of the least possible value, being extremely 
small, knotty and bitter, at the same time unrecog- 
nizable, and aiming only to make the trees availa- 
ble, I grafted each season about one-third of the 
top with choice kinds. 

y these processes a thorough metamorphosis 
has taken place. The growth of both new wood 
and grafts have been extraordinary, while the fo- 
liage which before was small and sickly, and usual- 
ly fell off at mid-summer, has. in every way 
changed; becoming large, beautifully green and 
full of vigor, while their neighbors on the other 
side of the fence, untouched by art and left to na- 
ture’s skill, are denuded prematurely of their 
foliage and seared by neglect. 

From the impetus given their growth by the 
stimulating cultivation they have received, the cro 
in quality—particularly in numbers—this season is 
but small, while the fruit itself has become entirely 
changed .in all its characteristics. Before, no 
specimen could be recognized—while now from 
amid the ruin, we find the Porter, Ribstone Pip- 
pio, Golden Reinette, Golden Sweeting, Swaar, 

enty Ounce, Detroit Red, and other varieties in 
the perfection of size’, form and color! 

From oy trees, some of which bore but a few 
specimens, thirty barrels of picked fruit have been 
marketed, reserving seme thirty bushels for home 
use. 

Thus while we hear of various persons cutting 
down old apple orchards and delighting in the blaz- 
ing fire that does not ‘‘snap,’’ I feel amply repaid 
for the expense. and labor in the snetensl eupeal 


deemed useless cumbrances, and producing there- 
from a balance fully equal to twenty dollars each. 

It is far easier to cut down and despoil a tree, 
than to replace one. So long as the tree is not 
radically diseased and rotten, but simply neglected, 
moss covered, and unpruned—its fruit in the mean 
time degenerated until all its characteristics of size, 
form, color, and flavor are changed, such trees 
may by judicious methods be so restored as not only 
to be profitable in their own fruit, but as stocks for 
grafting, forming if desirable entirely new heads. 
Already have some of my grafts (two years old) 
began to bear, while all have taken such start that 
in a few seasons the whole tops will be blossoming 
with the Northern Spy, Wagner, Melon, Baldwin 
and other valuable kinds. Thus assuredly, aside 
from present pleasure and profit, ten years of time 
has been gained.— Horticulturist. 





For the New England Farmer. 


IS FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND 
PROFITABLE? 


BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 


Nearly two-thirds of the present inhabitants of 
New England are Farmers, by which we mean those 
who make Agriculture, in some of its branches, 
their principal business, and it certainly is a ques- 
tion of some importance, witether so large a portion 
of our citizens are engaged in the occupation most 
profitable to themselves, and most profitable to the 
community. 

Again and again, do we hear the question asked, 
in one form or other, Is Farming profitable? Can 
you make anything by Farming followed often by 
the assertion that Farming is the poorest business 
that can be pursued, and that nobody can live by 
it, in New England. 

And yet,it is a fact, admitted the world over, 
that nowhere, on the earth, does there exist a 
people so moral, so well educated, so well fed and 
clothed and sheltered, as this same New England 
community ! 

How is this admitted fact to be reconciled with 
the idea which prevails so widely—an idea that 
banishes so many of our young men from the homes 
of their fathers—that New England soil does not 
yield an adequate support ? 

There are several classes of men who propose 
these questions. There is, in the first place, the 
class of those whom Mrs. Trollope adopts as the 
type of the whole Yankee nation, two of whom, 
she says, never talk together five minutes without 
using the word dollar. 

These men have no idea of wealth, or worth, or 
comfort, or prosperity, except as it be measured by 
“the almighty dollar!” They seem to imagine 
the great end and aim of their pilgrimage on earth 
to be, to die rich, and are ready to bow down and 
worship any golden calf, whether on four feet or 
two, so they be certain the gold is there ! 

Some of these men are of the grand order of 
creation. They fancy that splendor is happiness. 
They would have services of gold and silver upon 
their tables, ride in splendid carriages, an 
‘clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day.”” They can conceive of no idea 
of Happiness, except it be a gilded image. 

As to labor, they regard it as degrading, and fit 
only for servants and men of the lower classes. 





ments I have thus made in the saving of what was 


They have no conception of a higher state of exis- 
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tence, than that of the Gods of the Epicureans—a 
state of perfect re and freedom from labor and 


care. To them, Farming seems a very paltry busi- 
ve them no such position 

ey seem to deserve, and 
Pe of the realization 


ness, which is likely to gi 
above other men, as 
which affords very little 
of their idea of the true gn ofman. — ‘ 

A man of this class is, as Mr. Weller senior said 
his wife was—‘‘ too a creeter for this place,’’ 
and the sooner he leaves, the better for those who 
remain. 

Then we have the cheap order of men, who wor- 
ship the same image, and just as devoutly, though 
their forms of devotion slightly differ. A man of 
this order can lay up money faster in. some 
other way than by agriculture. He buys, not live 
stock, but stocks. He owns no land, because land 
does not pay two per cent..a month, in hard times. 
He finds it cheaper not to marry, or if he has been 
guilty of that youthful piece of extravagance, he 
owns no house—it is cheaper to hire one. He has 
the satisfaction of knowing just how much every- 
thing costs, and constantly associates the idea of 
the federal currency with breakfast, dinner and 
supper. He keeps no horse—it is cheaper to walk 
—no dog because dogs eat, and earn nothing, 
and entertains no guests—it is so expensive. He 
always complains that he is over-taxed, and abuses 
the collector, and expresses great surprise at the 
extravagance of the rising generation. Above 
all, he wonders that any man should spend his 
money in farming, or qulisin-ae planting trees 
of which he may never live to eat the fruit, or shade 
trees for the benefit of posterity, when posterity 
has never done anything for him ! 

He feels, at heart, as if it were not exactly safe, 
to put seed, that costs money, into the ground, and 
trust to Providence so long for a return, when he 
can make a sure thing of it, by loaning the cash on 
a mortgage. He knows that Farming don’t pay. 

But let us examine the question fairly, not with 
any narrow, selfish view, but with due regard to 
the general good. The true wealth of aState con- 
sists in its means of providing its citizens with the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and the best moral 
and intellectual education, and hard as is our soil, 
and severe as is our climate, no people lives, or has 
ever lived, more highly blessed, in such riches, than 
we of New England, who cultivate the earth. 

If it be decided that Farming is not profitable, 
what is to be done? Shall we desert New England, 
leaving our land desolate and seek a more fruitful 
region? This question is too absurd to need a re- 
ply. Shall we engage in manufactures, and col- 
ecting in large towns, like Manchester and Bir- 
mingham in England, become the dependents of 
party grees put our labor in equal competi- 
tion with the pauper labor of Europe, rise and fall 
with the Tariff, and starve when the wheel of the 
Factory stops? A manufacturing people was never, 
in all history, a moral people, nor can it be longa free 
people. The centralizing influence of capital is re- 
pugnant to the true idea of Republicanism and 
equality, and although the policy of New England 
may be to encourage manufactures, to a certain 
extent, let us pray that no interest become para- 
mount to that of Agriculture, for when associated 
capital pays for all the labor, then will money con- 
trol the votes of the laborers, and destroy the free- 
dom of the people. 





No, the true, the only policy for New England 


is, to depend mainly on her soil. The new and 
fruitful fields of the West, for a time, may en- 
tice away our young men. The chances of trade 
are tempting to many; yet more than ninety of 
every hundred who engage in it, sooner or later, 
are _ The as. «om are crowded with 
men, who lead an anxious and a useless life of dis- 
appointment. The fatal confidence, which assures 
a man that he shall be the Jast to fall in battle, 
and the first to gain the prize in a lottery, urges 
——— their graves, in search of gold. And thus 
it ever be, but the mass of our people will re- 
main upon their native soil, and he is the true 
philanthropist, who, instead of sneering at the oc- 
ve of the Farmer as unprofitable, teaches 
others to regard it with respect. 

The fact is, that in most parts of New England, 
Farming, in one or other of its branches, is a good 
business—a business which gives a sure sup 
to the man who is willing to live in habits of in- 
dustry and economy, a business which places him 
far above the masses of the people in any other 
country, a position, which illustrates, as Oe no- 
where else been done, the true dignity of labor. 
If this occupation affords no prospect of wealth, it 

ives assurance of a competency. If it hoards u 
ttle gold and silver, it gives pleasant homes, an 
ure hearts. Ifit gives no high posts of honor, 
it creates no slaves. If it makes little money, it 
makes abundance of those things for which others 
gladly exchange money, and it gives, what money 
cannot purchase, a life of health and peace. What 
more than this can be expected of any 
ral occupation in life? In the nature of things, 
all cannot be rich, for riches is a com tive term. 
All cannot be distinguished, for distinction im- 
lies inferiority somewhere. The conclusion must 

, that it is the mere restlessness of a selfish ambi- 
tion, which nothing can satisfy, rather than the 
cool judgment of a broad philanthropy, which ren- 
ders so many dissatisfied with the employment, 
which is the right arm of power in New England. 
Upon the whole it is probably true, that the con- 
dition of the farmer in New fingland is better now, 
all — considered, than that of any other whole 
class of our own citizens, and his prospects are 
brightening every day. 

Advances in knowledge of the principles of agri- 
culture, improvements in the mat a of cultivation, 
and in farming implements, in the breeds of stock, 
in the varieties of fruits; the effects of steam navi- 
gation in bringing distant markets near—a thou- 
sand circumstances are’ tending to enco' the 
farmer, and elevate his position. But to maintain 
this position, he must be awake and in earnest. 
He must bring to his business the same energy, the 
same industry, the same systematic efforts, which 
are essential to success in other pursuits. He must 
understand his business thoroughly, and by inter- 
course with his fellow-men, and by reading the best 
publications of the day, avail himself of every means 
of improvement. 


Again, the Farmer needs yet to learn, to appre- 
ciate the advantages of his situation and to cherish 
@ proper spirit of thankfulness. He should learn 
that money is not wealth. A quaint old writer il- 
lustrates this idea by telling of a man who labored 
hard all the time for money, which he expensed 
buying boots and shoes, which he carefully laid 
away and kept, which rightly enough, he concludes, 
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which one will never use. 


The farmer regards the minister’s salary of six 


hundred dollars, as a generous support for his fami- 
ly, but if he would consider, that from his own farm 
he derives his rent, and fuel, and meat, and milk, 
and butter, and vegetables, and a thousand minor 
articles, for which the salary must be paid away— 
if he would cipher up carefully, the cash value of| 
what he and his family thus annually consume, he 
would find, to his surprise, perhaps, that his own 
family must practice a far more rigid economy than 
now, to live upon so small a sum ! . 
Is Farming profitable in New England! If to be 
quickly rich in gold and silver, if to live in luxury 
and indolence, if to gain individual power and dis- 
tinction among men,—if these alone ‘ profit a 
man,””’ then the question must be answered in the 
negative. 
ut if to have a home of quiet and refinement, 
with abundance of the comforts of life, with advan- 
tages for social, intellectual and religious cultiva- 
tion, unequalled elsewhere, with ‘‘ neither poverty 
nor riches” to “‘ clog us with weary days and rest- 
less nights,’’ if to gain our daily bread by health- 
ful labor, and gain it, too, with the conscjousness 
that our gain zs not another’s loss, if to occupy a 
position of comparative exemption from the cares 
and lexities which attend professional or mer- 
cantile life— 
** Our best companions, Innocence and Health, 
And our best riches ignorance of wealth,”— 
if this be ‘‘ profitable,’’ then is the occupation of 
the Farmer, in the highest degree, to himself, to 
his household, and to humanity, a profitable em- 


ig my H. F. Frencu. 
eter, N. H., Dec. 29th, 1851. 





THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

Without the shepherd’s dog the whole of the 
mountainous land in Scotland would not be worth 
ey It would require more hands to manage 
a flock of sheep, gather them from the hills, force 
them into houses and folds, and drive them to mar- 
kets, than the profits of the whole stock would be 
capable of maintaining. Well may the shepherd, 
then, feel an interest in his dog. 
that earns the family bread, of which he is content 
with the smallest morsel. Neither hunger nor fatigue 
will drive him from his master’s side ; he will fol- 
low him through fire and water. Another thing 
very remarkable is, the understanding these crea- 
tures have of the necessity of being particularl 
tender over lame and particular sheep. They will 
drive these a great deal more gently than others, 
and sometimes a single one is committed to their 
care to take home. On these occasions they per- 
form their duties like the most tender nurses. Can 


was just as wise, as to treasure up gold and silver 





ter in so clear and practical a light that many will 
find sufficient conviction in it to induce them to es- 
tablish a home where their fathers have lived and 
died before them. The ‘History of the Apple 
Tree” in this country, is to be continued, and will 
be found highly interesting to all who ever eat an 
apple. The “Experiment in Poultry”’ affords that 
exact knowledge which is precisely what is needed, 
and which we assure the writer we fully appreci- 
ate. The tribute he pays the agricultural press 
we believe to be just, aud as the writer is a con- 
stant reader of the Farmer we take a portion of the 
praise to ourselves, After all, it is such as himself 
that gives any agricultural paper a very consider- 
able portion of its value. We think it not too 
much to say, that our correspondents as a whole 
have never been excelled by those of any similar 
paper in the country. Several of them of high at- 
tainments in the Sciences and Arts, are yet with 
others eminently practical and safe advisers. 





POMOLOGICAL. 
Three specimens of apples have been received 
from Mr. Joun Pace, of Pittsfield, N. H. It is al- 
ways extremely difficult to decide with satisfaction 
even to ourselves, upon some of the fruits which 
are sent us for examination; and before giving our 
own opinion we often submit them to the examin- 
ation of those who are really as competent to de- 
cide upon them as any persons among us. They, 


‘however, almost always disagree among them- 


selves; of course we speak of fruits which are sup- 
posed tobe uncommon. ‘‘Who shall decide, then, 
when doctors disagree?’ Neither of the speci- 
mens are common in this vicinity, nor are they of 
such size or flavor as would recommend them 
strongly in the market. The Baldwin, the old 
English, or Hunt russet, or the Ladies Sweeting 


peal are far better than either of them. As the russet 
t is, indeed, he 


and the light green apples—one being slightly acid 
and the other sweet—are good bearers, they may 
be profitably raised for cows or swine, and we would 
therefore not recommend changing the trees for 
any other kind. 





Tue Ouro Farwer.—A new weekly paper bear- 
ing this name has been established at Cleveland, 
Ohio, by F. R. Exxior, as Agricultural Editor, and 
L. S. Everett, editor of the Mechanical and Litera- 


it be wondered at, then, that the colley should be ry department. Its whole appearance betokens 


so much prized by the shepherd ; that his death 
should be regarded as a great calamity to a family, 


that its conductors have been in the newspaporial 


of which he forms, to all intents and purposes, an kingd _ before. Its egricalta ral editorials and 
integral part ; or that his exploits of sagacity should selections are excellent, smacking strongly of the 


be handed down from generation to generation, 
and form no small share of the converse by the 
cozy ingle on long winter nights ? 





ta The attention of the reader is particularly 
called to the communications in this number of the 


farm. We extend the editorial (es to our new 
neighbor, and call upon all Ohioans and the ‘‘rest 
of mankind’’ too, who need more light, to ‘walk 


up to the captain’s office and’’ subscribe. 





t= No one learns to think by getting rules for 





Farmer. That upon the question, ‘‘Is Farming in 





thinking, but by getting materials for thought. 


New England Profitable *’’ treats upon the mat- 
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MARSH’S PRAIRIE STEERS. 


We present our readers this week with a view 
of a pair of mammoth steers, raised on the prai- 
ries in McLean County, Illinois, by Mr. Isaac 
Funk, a celebrated cattle raiser, and subsequently 
purchased and stall-fed by Mr. Sytvesrer Marsu, 
of Chicago, the present owner. They are estimat- 
ed to weigh nearly 4000 pounds each, and Mr. 
M. claims that they are the largest and handsom- 
est cattle in the United States. They measure 
fifteen feet from the nose to the end of the tail, 
and over three feet across the hips, and are five 
feet ten inches high. - Their girth is between nine 
and ten feeteach. They were never yoked, but 
run upon the prairie till within about a year. 

Mr. Marsh, who is the largest beef packer in 
the United States, went from this market to Ohio 
in 1828, and thence to Chicago in 1834, and 
packed the first beef that came through the Erie 
Canal. He commenced business in Chicago be- 
fore a slaughter-house had been built, and hung 
his first beef upon a tree. Now, 70,000 barrels 
are packed in that city annually. 





For the New Enzland Farmer. 
COWS AND CARROTS. 
BY J. G. HOYT. 
. Farenp Brown :—I have a heifer two years old 


last spring, which did not take the first prize the 
present season at our State Cattle-show, for the 
simple reason, undoubtedly, that she did not, from 
a shrinking delicacy peculiar to her sex, ‘‘ go to the 


Fair.” But however this may be, [am very proud 
of her, and though she is now, with the thermom- 
eter 16° below zero, giving me seven quarts of 
milk that ts milk per day, yet Iam fully convinced 
that her ‘‘ faculties,”’ as somebody saysin Barna- 
by Rudge, ‘‘ are not half drawed out.” It is as 
yet an unsolved problem with us small farmers in 
country villages, how we shall get the most milk 
with the least expense out of our one cow. 

A gentleman, who owns a very extensive farm 
in Bradford, Mass., and whose fifty cows “ give 
down”’ some $2000,00 worth of milk per year to 
the Haverhill people on the other side of the river, 
made some suggestions a few days since, im a con- 
versation with a neighbor of mine, which are new 
to me on this subject, and which, if I mistake not, 
are not in accordance with the current notions of 
the day. He stated, as his deliberate opinion, that 
carrots, of the virtues of which we have heard so 
much of late years, do not contribute in the slight- 
est degree to increase the amount of milk in a cow. 
This proposition he bases upon the result of re- 
peated experiments. He has, for instance, fed his 
cows, or a certain number of them, on good hay 
for a fortnight, and, measuring the milk exactly, 
night and morning, ‘ taken a note of it and turned 
a leaf down,” as Capt. Cuttle says. He has then, 
the next fortnight, in addition to the good hay, 
given the same cows carrots, varying the quantity 
from a peck to a bushel per day, for each cow, and 
yet without any increase whatever in the amount 
of milk. He maintains, therefore, that while the 
quality of milk may be improved by carrots, the 





uantity is not perceptibly affected. He thinks, 
farther that the carrots, when fed out in ordinary 
doses, do not diminish in the least the quantity of 
hay necessary for his cows; but that they serve 
merely as condiments; on the same principle, I 
suppose, that pickles and cranberry sauce enhance 
rather than lesson the enthusiasm with which we, 
bipeds, invest roast turkey. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he is decidedly of the opinion that $3 
per ton is quite as much as a man can afford to 
pay for carrots to tickle the palate of a pet cow. 
ie. Mr. Editor, can these things be so? Is 
the prevailing impression in regard to the food 
qualities of carrots altogether erroneous? Have 
no other milk-makers made careful experiments, 
which, if stated with precision in your journal, 
might confirm our wavering faith in carrots? Why 
not let James, your Corkonian “ divine cowherd,” 
as Homer calls him, ‘ devote his behaviors,” in 
part, for a month or so, under your eye, to experi- 
mental researches into this subject, and then give 
us an eclogue from your own Bucolics? We shall 
then ‘* know what’s what.’’ 

Of the various other articles of fodder given to 
cows in the winter, it was the impression of the 
Bradford farmer referred to, that linseed oi/-cake 
was most efficient in increasing the quantity of 
milk, corn-meal next in order, and shorts third. 
The principal effect of beets or mangel-wurzels is, 
according to his observation and experience, to de- 
teriorate the quality of the milk without exerting 
a compensating influence upon the quantity. Po- 
tatoes, however valuable they may be in this con- 
nection, at their present high price are of course 
eaten only on stone china and with silver forks. 
Now in regard to the three first articles, the oil- 
cake, when flax-cotton becomes a substitute for 
Southern cotton—‘ a consummation devoutly to 
be wished’’—will undoubtedly prove a luxury to 
cows and a source of wealth to dairy-men, but the 
present crops of flax are so ‘‘ few and far between,” 
that oil cake, like some other kinds of cake which 
we wot of, can be dealt out only on rare and ex- 
traordinary occasions. The choice, then, if the 
preceding views of one of the most extensive far- 
mers in your State are just, must lie between corn- 
meal and shorts—a choice which can be deter- 
mingd only by a careful comparison of the relative 
prices and virtues of each. Pray tell us all about 
this matter and more too. As Hamlet hath it, 
** Carrots, corn-meal or shorts, that is the ques- 
tion.”’ Yours, truly, 

Exeter, N. H., Jan., 1852. J. G. Horr. 


Remarks.—The subject which our friend treats 
so pleasantly is one of more importance, perhaps, 
to us who ‘‘make milk’? for market, than to the 
villager ‘‘with his one cow.’ We have often 
made inquiries of experienced persons in relation 
to this matter, and‘ will state their opinions, but 
without being able to furnish any exact informa- 
tion as the result of reliable experiments. In a 
conversation with Mr. Hotsroox, our associate, 
he stated that he had raised and fed out roots in 
large quantities, and watched their effects upon 
the flow of milk, flesh and general thrift of the 
animals, and after some years of experimenting 
came to the conclusion, that carrots do not, ma- 
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terially, increase the quantity of milk, but do in-|notwithstanding we ‘‘ make milk” for the Boston 


crease the amount and quality of butter.  .“** 


market, and if it benefit the consumer there as 


That fed in moderate quantities they pro-|much as we believe the carrots do the cows, we 
mote appetite and digestion, and do not decrease|shall be satisfied with their operation. 


the amount of hay. 


Dr. Lee, editor of the Genesee Farmer, says that 


That beets and potatoes increase the quantity|<‘one hundred pounds of carrots ought to yield 
of milk at first, but depreciate the quality, and|at least fifty of milk, in good cows.” 


that if continued long they are injurious to the sys- 
tem in consequence of their cathartic and diuretic 


qualities. 


That oil-cake and corn-meal are highly stimula- 
ting—too much so for a permanent food for valu- 
able cows. But that if he wished to obtain the 


If our friend desires to keep but one cow,-not 
to see how much milk he can get, but how rich it 
may be and how constantly he may obtain it, we 
advise him to procure a good Alderney. She will 
be too ugly to be stolen, and no one will tempt 
him as now with big offers to part with his beau- 


greatest amount of milk for a short time he should] tify) heifer. 


feed liberally on these two latter articles. 


That shorts are nutritious, without being severe- 
ly stimulating ; that if scalding water is poured 





AGRICULTURAL. 
A sailor friend writes me that he lately ‘* board- 


over them three or four hours previous to feeding,|ed”’ the island of St. Thomas, off the coast of 
so as to soften and swell them, their nutritious| Africa, and saw the natives ploughing exactly in 


properties are easily assimilated; that they pro-|the old Bible fashion. They had so 


teams and 


mote a healthy appetite and digestion, increase the tery ey ing up the fertile soll with ehaxp stakes, 


quantity and quality of milk, and preserve the sys- 


just as if a cast-iron mould buard had never been 


eard of. He saw also a specimen of threshing 


tem in a natural and vigorous condition. Three|that he had heretofore considered as belonging to 
or four quarts of shorts a day will not decrease the|the primitive ages. A mass of grain was collected 


amount of hay required. 


in a yard, and some animals were cracked round 


Young cows, he thinks, should be fed very|°Ve™ it at a lively pace. A fellow in charge of the 


cautiously on any of these specific articles of food ; 
believing them too stimulating for the permanent 


health of the animal. 


job laid it over the cattle as if thrashing indeed. 

I commenced this article with the intention of 
writing about Too/s, and their importance to the 
farmer. I need only refer your readers to the 


We have also conversed with several gentlemen |™@Ny mammoth establishments in Boston, and 
at present engaged in furnishing milk for this mar- their enormous business, to show how desirable 


ket. One of them, Mr. J. B. Farmer, of Concord, 
says: ‘‘ I never have found that carrots increased 
the quantity of milk immediately, like sugar beets 


the community already deem it to be supplied with 
suitable tools. Within ten years there has beena 
oon change. Farmers spend more every year 
or tools, and less for ‘labor to accomplish the same 


and parsnips, but their effect is as great in theend,|Work. Let me give you an example : 


as any root I have ever used, unless it is parsnips. 


A number of years ago I employed two men by 


° ith ri i bank of 
Carrots are advantageous in several ways; they Se Say. te SS caste ween Sh eee eae S Cates 


add greatly to the quality of the milk, and quan- 


flood deposit by the river. I had two carts, and 
the men filled one while I drove the other away. 


tity of the butter. If fed to cows that are suckling|They used shovels. The soil would stick to the 
calves, the calf will be much fatter, while the cow shovels, and the blade must be rapped continually 
will gain flesh, which bears much on the old adage, to keep it in order. The shovel went in hard the 
¢ that a cow well wintered is half summered.’ In soil was sd adhesive ; and when it was unloaded 


regard to the saving of hay, I have never been 


there was a hard wrench given to the arms. About 
this time I met with an eight-tined fork—price 


able to perceive any ; the reason I assign for that/four dollars. I bought it, and found to my sur- 
is, that they keep the digestive organs in such per-|prise that one man now would fill the carts as quick 
fect tone, that they are ready and willing at all|*S two before—and easier. It was not pleasant 


times to eat anything that is reasonable. A cow 


thinking how much I had lost by not having the 


. : : as 
fed liberally on carrots will last for the dairy near- artiete Refiee! Bat I netieed, camnsaneliy,, eet 


the finest soil would slip through—there was some 


ly or quite as long again as cows fed on meal, par-|waste. Well, I pee to see a ten-tined fork, 


ticularly oil meal. Finally, carrots may be con-|price five dollars ; 


took that home, and found 


sidered like bread cast upon the waters, which that it was superior to the other for all but the 


after many days cometh back ¢@gain.” 


In looking at these opinions of men who are cer- 
tainly as competent to judge as men can be, with- 


top layer of sods. It would go in easier and never 
clog. There was a spring to it, too, when unload- 
ing. I now found that my man filled the cart while 
I was gone and gained time to eat apples and smoke 


out entering into precise experiments by weight| besides ! 


and measure, our correspondent will find that they 


I might give other illustrations from my own ex- 


agree pretty nearly with those of the Bradford gen- perience, showing the saving in having the best 
A : > tools. I have suggested that there is no compari- 
leman. They are conclusions at which we had ar- 


rived, and on which we intend to practice. We shall 


son between the equipment of the farms now and 
that of ten years ago. Still there is room for fur- 





eontinue to cultivate and feed carrots to our cows,!ther improvement. I shall not give offence to any 
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brother farmers when I say that there is not yet 
that spirit of inquiry among them, which among 
manufacturers leads them to endeavor to econo- 
mize the production of their goods. We have lum- 
bering, unwieldly, inconvenient vehicles,—carts 
flung together by bunglers, instead of being made 
on seientifie principles. Who has not seen scores 
of cart bodies made narrow and long, hard to fill 
and harder to “tip up?’’ What a saving if Scotch 
cart bodies could be substituted; short, light 
bodies, and sides flaring to the very wheels. We 
still have the old wooden axletrees everywhere, 
which are kept free from dirt with great difficulty, 
need greasing often, and go hard then. 

How often the remark is made, “ If I had only 
known of this before.”” Well, there are a good 
many improvements yet to be introduced. The ig- 
norant natives of St. Thomas are anxious for 
nothing better. But with us it is not a stand-still 
age. ‘True, we are to ‘ hold on to that which is 
good,’’ but, also, stretch our arms for more of the 
same article. In no direction can we grasp more 
aid than in gathering about us all good and neces- 
sary tools. Parsimony here is ruin ; a liberal and 
judicious expenditure a precursor of success.— 
Commonwealth. 





LABOR NOT A CURSE. 

Many there are in this little world in which we 
live, who fancy to themselves that the unfortunate 
act of old father Adam has been the cause of all 
necessary labor, and that, had he walked upright- 
ly, all earth’s inhabitants might have lived in per- 
petual luxury. Their notion covets the happiness 
of the sluggard, as the state of earthly bliss which 
is most desirable. 

In what we had to say last week upon the ori- 
gin and dignity of Agriculture, the fact was made 
plain that man was created for employment, not 
for a happy state of idleness. 

We have a few more thoughts to express, which 
have some relation to the same subject ; and the 
present may be as proper a time as any for their 
expression. We are aware that many good men 
have taught the people to believe that God cursed 
man into agriculture because he had sinned. But 
we do not so understand the good book. In our 
judgment it teaches very plainly that God, from 
the beginning, designed the earth to be cultivated ; 
and appointed man as the agent of his design, for 
its accomplishment. 

But our attention is called to the following quo- 
tation from the scripture: “‘ And unto Adam he 
said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice 
of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I 
commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it ; 
cursed is the ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou 


* 


shalt eat the herb of the field. In the sweat of 


thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 
the ground.”” In all this there is not an intima- 
tion that the ground was to be cursed with bar- 
renness, that it should not produce without cul- 


ture ; but it should be cursed by an overgrowth of 
thorns and thistles, by reason of man’s weakness 
and inefficiency as a cultivator, doomed as he had 
become to sickness, sorrow, pain, and finally 
death. 

The history of all that is past confirms this in- 
terpretation of the sacred scriptures. Where a 
vigorous hand has been applied to the work, these 
thorns and thistles have been subdued. Where 
weakness or idleness prevails, there the curse is 
seen, and thorns and thistles cover the face of the 
ground. \ 

Truly good men love industry, while a man who 
covets idleness as a state of bliss is neither fit for 
heaven nor earth. 

The apostle to the Gentiles said, that the ground 
which brought forth briars and thorns was nigh 
to cursing and burning. 

With all these things before us, it is evident 
that the blessing of Providence is secure to the 
cultivator of the soil, while a natural curse comes 
upon the ground wherever the idler haunts it with 
his abominable presence, or wherever pining weak- 
ness falls beneath the task of faithful cultivation. 

The fond theory that idleness is bliss, and that 
labor is a curse, is well suited as a gospel well 
pleasing to the hearts of loafers, and those who by 
the knotted lash wring out the toil that comesnot 
for its hire. But who that.knows the world, and 
does not know that industry and virtue travel to- 
gether through all the earth? Where idlers are, 
there vice is creeping in. The hand that never 
toiled is coupled with the heart that never longed 
for elevation and improvement. 

Labor dishonorable—a curse! So reasoned the 
robber and the thief. But he who lives for useful 
ends must take his place among the workers. 
Away to the forest or the field. A healthy and a 
happy life to you, man of the plow, and man of the 
spade. Let the lover of idleness sit dreaming of 
happiness as a gift that drops down from the stars. 
He will sit and dream, until he sees his brother 
dreamers safely lodged in appropriate boarding 
houses, jails and prisons. But the working man, 
by honost toil, shall bless himself and all his kind, 
and beat out, dig out, or hew out happiness for his 
mortal and earth-bound state ; and praise his God 
in honest gratitude for the appointment of labor 
and toil to all the sons of Adam. 





Tae Sovrnern Pranrer. Richmond, Va.: Frank 
G. Rurrin, Editor.—This old friend comes to us 
from the fertile banks of the James River. We 
have passed many pleasant hours upon its sunny 
slopes, observing the course of husbandry practised 
there by our brethern. As long ago as 1843 or 4, 
the Planter made copious extracts from our articles 
upon Virginia Farming, published by the late Gov. 
Hill, in the Monthly Visitor, and for our freedom 
of expression upon some of their modes of cultiva- 
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tion, the Planter gave us a pretty severe trimming. 
But it led to a pleasant correspondence which now 
gives that paper the aspect of an old friend. We 
wish it abundant success. . 
































WINTER EMPLOYMENT. 


the season for mental effort. 


of the opportunity thus afforded them. 


and the long evenings at this season and for two 


class of men. 


journals (which we premise no good farmer would be 


these will naturally stimulate them to thought, 





















































this especial purpose—so that they may be able to 
turn to them at any future time, should occasion 
require. There is now ample opportunity to run 
over the operations of the past year,—see where 
they have miscalculated, and they will then be 
able to avoid those mistakes the next,—their 
Meteorological, Thermometical and Barometical 
observations and phenomenas should be carefully 
compared with years past, and any particulars 
noted in their book—the birds and insects injurious 
to vegetation should claim also a passing thought ; 
any new facts in this department should be care- 
fully noted down, and some method of lessening 
their depredations on future crops be decided upon, 
if possible. Such a diary would be valuable to all 



















the general reader. 


Again—farmers are usually inclined to segrega-|ing topics. 


tion, artly from habit, and partly from necessity; 


— it there 
as much as possible during the winter. 


good idea, to organize an Agricultural Club, and 
old meetings once a week or fortnight, perhaps, 


irrigation of the same—the eradication of the Can- 
ada thistle, burdock, and other useless weeds— 


ately concern them in their vocation. Such clubs 
are very easily arranged ;—just let a half dozen 


ore behooves them to mingle a 








vantage to the agriculture of the town, will have a 
good social effect—it will bind the inhabitants close 
together, because they would be perhaps the onl 
meetings, where all, of whatever politics or reli- 
gion, could meet and feel at home. 
In connection with these clubs, a Tree Society 
For the New England Farmer. | misht be formed, for the purpose. of setting out 
shade trees by the road side, to beautify the town ; 
—o uliarly| this also, in addition to the improvement in the 
Min: Maceen +-—Wintas $5 ty fistnew poouiiasty looks of the hi hways, would form another induce- 
_ At this season, they have a great deal of leisure wench Oo eat eocacy hemes. Thsowite 
time thet could be no better token up, than by all these aside, the pecuniary advantage of such a 
cammat eatearans to Sugeeve hele sinde-—ane movement, if carried into effect, would warrant the 
mah, very wach igs So dine in ed way, © trial,—as in all instances handsome shade trees 
they only had the disposition to avail themselves “om invariably enhanced the merchantable value 
- of real estate. 
Suatas the shinny doge, when ao ene ann wank, This being the season of the year when schools = 
: : in the country—farmers should be per- | 
months to come, they might accomplish a great/®T° kept in t 4, rater Fe 
‘ : : . | fectly conversant with the state of District Schools 3 
Seal, Wish o mind free from the cnibarrassing see that they are properly provided with all the rs 
cares incident to most other situations in life, with raphernalia of well appointed schools—that the Or 
posse end plenty within their bosders—at pence Su ers are cunmetenl @ their task—that proper } 
with all mankind, farmers can sit down to their studies are pursued—and “last but not least,” oy 
qutetons pow or eady seat, Ste clearer ae *|see that their children attend every day and in oO 
ee ee SEES SngNee, Sam way Som season, in order that they may be properly educated w 
They can scan with eagle eyes their Agricultural|'™ slg 9g — og oo a EE briefly : 
’ - ’ Pa F 
without,) that come home to their dwellings, laden|S°™° of the ways for farmers to employ their spare F 
with the theories and recorded experiments of the + “oe pone sare > th sa ar prc ~ 
most intelligent cultivators throughout the land,— ene Beyer her b me pate a tebe. with thelr ¥ 
and comparison of the modes and results of others meg Say pene _ ‘an ee mg “ 
with their own observations and labors—can draw : if : | 
their own conclusions without fear or favor, and non em over the land, for Coenen Geo 
write them out in full in their note-book—kept for| "™ p Pave " 1852. saanaes Mer 
3 Vadis 
° WAR 
FARMER’S MONTHLY VISITOR. lang 
The late Gov. Hitt, of Concord, N. H., pub- hea 
lished a paper with the above title through a pe- kin: 
riod of some ten years, every number of which we and 
carefully perused. With the failing health and no 
energy of the editor the Visitor declined, and was hor 
discontinued. It has been revived, is published at 
Manchester, and edited by C. E. Porrmr, Esq. 
There are now two agricultural papers published 
at Manchester. The Granite Farmer, now in its Jor 
third volume, and the Visitor. The Visitor is in ly 
the farming community as well as interesting to|*he book form, is handsomely printed, and contains - 
many valuable suggestions and articles upou farm- os 
, A 
Tus Vattey Farver. St. Louis: Ernram As- t 
t is a)/norr, Editor.—We are always happy to receive n 
our friends from the West. There are many . 
at each others’ houses, and discuss the various a rE cof Teng aga Me — il 
modes of growing crops,—the forming of the com-| ‘al pursuits in all portion: he country. Many k 
post heap,—feeding o stock—the breeding of stock of our exchanges appear in new dresses at the r 
—the reclaiming of low lands—the draining and|opening of the year, and the Valley Farmer 1 
among them. We hope it will soon find it neces- I 
cs 99 ( 
and indeed, all the various questions that immedi- eazy to got s “thet press. 
County Transactions.—We are under obliga- | 
spirited farmers give notice that at such a time tions to the gentlemanly officers of the Worcester, 
and place a meeting of farmers will be held, and| Essex and Plymouth County Societies for hand- 


the thing is done; such meetings, beside the ad-'some copies of their Transactions during the last 
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year. May we ask of each of the other Societies 
to send us a couple of copies of their printed Trans- 
actions and Bills, and as Secretary of the Middle- 
sex Society we will send them ours. 





F&r the New England Farme. 
A GEORGIOC ABOUT TREES. 


* - 2 * * 2 2 
Trees furnish us with fuel, timber, fruit; 
Yet not for this alone I press their suit. 
They have their language, sympathies and voice; 
With hearts that leap for joy they can rejoice, 
And mourn with mourning hearts. If happ~ thought, 
Or hope, or love returned, or good deeds wrfjught 
With softest sunshine, fill your soul and eye, 
To all this sunshine woods give glad reply. 
The joy for which tongue hath no utterance, 
Is voiced in music by the streamlet’s dance. 
Feelings that struggle at your lip for words, 
From smiling trees are syllabled by birds. 
Or should bereavement, pain, ingratitude, 
People your breast with sorrow’s sullen brood 
Of wretched thoughts, ana human accents rasp 
Your wounded spirit, and the proffered grasp 
Of friendship’s hand seem icy cold and hard; 
With no such rudeness will your peace he marred, 
When to the hushed and twilight grove you wend 
For friendship’s self, without the selfish friend. 
From whispering leaves, and insects’ hum, and grass 
Fragrant beneath your footsteps, there shall pass 
Such soothing influence to your breast, that ere 
Your griefs are told, they turn to holiest cheer. 

* n 


* . ~ * 2 


Rewarxs.—The above is an extract from “A 
Georgie about Trees,’’ read before the ‘ Young 
Men’s Association at Yonkers, N. Y., by Prof. Ep- 
ward Norrn, of Hamilton College. It contains 
language and sentiments that come home to our 
heart. We always feel as though we had found a 
kindred spirit in him who loves and protects trees, 
and he who has no fondness for them should have 
no control of our child, or scarcely of that of our 
horse. 





CO-LABORERS. 

We copy the excellent article below from the 
Journal of Agriculture, and recommend it especial- 
ly to our neighbor of the Ploughman, believing he 
may find much ‘‘aid and comfort” from its perusal. 
—Ed. Farmer. 


Like yourself, I regard the workers for improved 
Agriculture, whether upon the soil, in the labora- 
tory of the chemist, or at the desk, as engaged 
not as rivals, but co-laborers in a common cause. 

: Indeed, one of the charms of this pursuit, is the 
kind and generous feeling by which all engaged in 
it are actuated. A farmer has no secrets. He 
has no fear that some neighbor will learn how he 
raised his premium crops, and follow his example, 
but he is anxious that all the world shall profit 
by hissuccess. So with the scientific agriculturist. 
Go where he may, he is greeted as a friend and a 
brother, by every reading, thinking farmer. At 
this very moment, the character of. a scientific 
farmer is a better passport through New Eng- 
land, (the cities perhaps excepted,) than any other, 
literary or political. 

And so, finally, with agricultural writers, whether 





editors, contributors, or book writers. The circu- 
lation of one (agricultural) publication is not re- 
garded as acquired at the expense of that of 
another. ; 

The man who reads no paper, is almost hope- 
less. We have not ‘‘the place where to stand 
to move him. But he who reads, has -attained 
some idea of his own ignorance. There is hope 
of him. He will want to read more. He who has 
a few books soon wants a library. He who reads 
one agricultural paper, soon must look farther. 
He soon finds the earth not so cruel a mother as 
he had supposed. Improved husbandry enables 
him to gratify his new taste, and he becomes a 
studious farmer. ‘ , 

It is a relief to turn from the ill-natured, canni- 
bal warfare of our political press, where detraction 
seems the only imaginable mode of —-s 
equality, to the courteous and charitable spirit o 
our agricultural journals. . . 

The writer on agriculture is constantly im- 
pressed with the consciousness that his subject is 
greater than he can fathom—that he is dealing 
with agents and forces, which he may name, but 
can never comprehend. He speaks of light, of 
heat, of electricity, of chemical affinities, of the 
life-principle, but of their essence, he feels that he 
knows nothing. He only knows of some of their 
results, and for these results even, he can give no 
reason. It is so, because God so wills it. 

If then he sees his brother err, he points not at 
him the finger of scorn, but gently corrects him, 
and where he finds a wiser man than himself, he 
humbly learns. 

On politics, there are the ins and the outs, and 
the lean kine, like Pharaoh’s, have ever a carniver- 
ous feeling toward the better fed, a payin 
regard is reciprocated by a propensity on the othe 
sido, into which Jediatian Feit. as the good book 
tells us, when he ‘‘waxed fat and kicked.” 

Even in the religious press, there is not want- 
ing something of this same spirit of rivalry—a 
strange anxiety rather, that Heaven shall be gained 
by some particular road, or not at all, than any 
kind co-operation for the grand result. — 

With the agricultural press, as yet, it is not so, 
and God grant it may never be. ; 

With our party, there are no ins and outs. 
What the farmer gains, is not from his neighbor, 
not from his opponent. The old saying that ‘‘one 
man’s gain is another’s loss,” ae to many, 
but not to him. He may grow rich, and no man 
be the poorer. A kind Providence has so ordered 
it, that his soil even, from which he gains his sup- 
port, if properly cared for, shall never be exhaust- 
ed. 


agricul- 


With such views of the position of the or 


tural press, I have ventured once more to 
ou. 
; Assuring you anew of my best wishes for the 
success of your able and interesting Journal, as 
well as for yourself personally, 
I remain your friend, 
Henry F. Frenca. 
Exeter, N. H., Nov. 26, 1851. 





American Pgacnes in Liverroot.—The Liver- 
ol Mercury says that “‘it is well known that the 
t. S. produce immense quantities of that most de- 
licious fruit, the peach; and, so far as we have 
heard, none have ever been brought into this coun- 
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try. A 


ntleman on board the Africa has, how- 


‘“‘The eye of the master makes the horse grow 


ever, made the attempt, and, with some care, has|fat.’” Ifyou would have your live stock flourish 
succeeded in bringing them in a perfect state. He|in winter, let it have your own careful supervi- 
has brought them as a present to the family and|sion daily; separate the weak from. the strong, 
friends of a gentleman farmer in this town, and|and those which are too young to have attained 


may therefore claim to be the first importer of ripe 


peaches from the United States to England.” 





WINTERING DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


Within the wide range of the science and prac- 
tice of farming, there is none of higher importance 
and of more influence on the weal and woe of the 
farmer, than the sustenance of his domestic ani- 


full strength, from those which have already ar- 
rived at maturity. If you have a vicious, ill-na- 
tured animal, sell it, if you can, at any reasona- 
ble price ; otherwise it will make as much mis- 
chief in your barn-yard as a quarrelsome, mali- 
cious inmate in your family. 

Begin to feed out a little hay or grain early, so 
that your stock may come into winter quarters in 


ition. If do thi ill find th 
mals during the winter. It is indeed a matter of —— ras oe Oe ee ee 


surprise, that industrious, money-and-time-saving 
as our farming community generally is, they but 
too often neglect to pay the necessary attention 
to the important subject just mentioned. 
Protection against the inclemency of the weather 

is needed by beast as well as man, and whoever 
neglects to pone this is guilty of a shameful dis- 
regard of the duties he, as a man, owes to his 
dumb dependent, and to his own welfare and self- 
interest. 
If those farmers, for instance, who suffer their 
sHEEP to be exposed to the rigor of the weather, 
were aware of the damage done thereby to the 
quality of their wool, and to the value of the ani- 
mal, they would cheerfully perform the labor re- 
quired to provide against such losses. Many are 
seme of the foolish idea, that because sHEEP 
ave athick coat of wool, they need no shelter. 
But look at the torn-off and loose fleeces of such 


sheep in the ensuing spring, and experience will) 


teach you, that you were sadly mistaken in your 
calculations. Poor in flesh and poor in wool, 
they will never do for the butcher, and shear on 
an average one-half less than they ought to. 

It is an old but true saying, that ‘‘A want of 
comfort is always a want of flesh.” Therefore 
provide good stables, sheds and shelter for all 
your cattle, horses and swine. They will remu- 
nerate you at the proper time for the attentions 
bestowed upon them. If you have an abundance 
of straw, or if your barns or sheds are in a poor 
condition, you can make cheap shelters in an easy 
and expeditious way by building pens of large 
poles or rails, enclosing a space about one foot 
wide, and covering the top as well as filling the 
space at the sides with straw. 

This kind of cheap shelter will serve for every 
kind of stock. 

Shelter being provided, another actual condition 
for the welfare of your stock during the winter, 
is to have them sufficiently provided with food. 
If this should not be the case, you better sell a 
part of your stock, even if it were at a reduced 
price, and reserve your food for the rest. 

Save your fodder in the best way you can, and 
have your hay well cut, and, if possible, sprinkled| 
with brine, unless it has been moderately salted) 


when put into the barn. Feed well, but economi- 
cally. 


‘‘well-summered”’ will be ‘‘half-wintered.”” Shel- 
ter them carefully from the storm, make eave- 
troughs to carry the water from the roofs of the 
barns and sheds, so as to Pe: the barn-yard dry, 
give the stock abundance of clean dry bedding, if 
you can, feed them well (not over-feeding them at 
one time and starving them at another,) and let 
them have free access to good water at all times. 
Let ‘“‘waste not, want not, spare not,’’ be your 
motto, and your success is reasonably certain.— 
The Wool-Grower. 





MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
This Association met at the State House, on 
Wednesday, the 14th inst., and was called to or- 
der by Marsnatt P. Wixper, its President. Snvon 
Brown, editor of the New England Farmer, was 
elected as Secretary pro tem. With one or two ex- 
ceptions every county society in the State was rep- 
resented. 
The first business of the meeting after its organ- 
ization, was to hear reports from the delegates ap- 
pointed to visit the Exhibitions of the different Ag- 
ricultural Societies in the State which took place 
during the past autumn. 
The President, M. ?. Wiiprr, reported upon 
the Hampshire Society; Mr. Dopcez, upon the 
Hampshire, Hampden and Franklin ; Mr. Procror, 
the Worcester; Mr. Larurop, the Essex; Mr. 
Frencu, the Berkshire; Dr. Garpner, the Frank- 
lin; Mr. Procror made a verbal report of the 
Bristol Show, speaking of it in very complimenta- 
ry terms, and among other things, stated that a 
complete apparatus for capturing and storing the 
whale was on exhibition, and was the object of 
much interest. It was then voted that Mr. Pace 
be requested to prepare a report of the Norfolk so- 
ciety ; Mr. Kive, of the Worcester West ; Mr. Fow- 
Ler, of the Hampden ; Mr. Winruropr, of the Mid- 
dlesex; Dr. Reep, of the Housatonic, and Mr. 
Brooks, of the Barnstable Society. 
Mr. Cusuan reported a Constitution and code of 








Keep your stock well provided with pure clear 
water at all times of the winter season. If you 
can avoid it, don’t suffer them to walk through 
the mud to obtain their drink, but keep it ready 
for them in your barn-yard. In many cases, 


where this is not done, cattle and sheep will get 
their feet frozen, and hoof and foot ail will be the 
natural consequence of it. 





By-Laws, which were amended so far as to de- 
clare that the name of the Association shall here- 
after be THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE, instead of the Central Board as 
heretofore. 

The select committees to whom were assigned 
specific subjects at the meeting of the Board on the 
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3d September last, were now called upon to re- 
port ; and, upon motion, the report of the President 
upon Agricultural Education was ordered to a first 
reading. Mr. Dopez then reported briefly up- 
on the subject of Milch Cows, and asked for fur- 
ther time, which was granted. Mr. Larnrop (by 
Mr. Goruam) reported on Farm Stock. 

The President was requested to nominate five 
persons to act as an Executive Committee. 

A vote was then taken that when the meeting 
finally adjourn, it adjourn to meet at the place of 
the present sitting, on the first Tuesday (the 3d) 
of February next. Adjourned till 3 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Board re-assembled at three o’clock. 

The announcement of the death of Hon. Gzorcx 
Denny was made to the Board, whereupon ALLEN 
W. Dooce offered the following resolutions : 


The Massachusetts Board of Agriculture having 
learned the death of Hon. Grorce Denny, recent- 
ly associated with them in the prosecution of the 
objects of the Board, therefore 

Resolved, That this Board have learned with 
deep regret the decease of their late efficient and 
intelligent co-laborer, the Hon. Gzorce Denny, of 
Westboro.’ 

Resolved, That whilst we bow with submission 
to the Divine will, that has removed from the scene 
of his earthly labors one whose life was so useful, 
we chérish with profound respect the memory of 
his valuable services in the cause of progressive ag- 
riculture. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolves be for- 
warded to the family of our departed co-laborer, 
and we tender to them our sincere sympathies. 

Reports from special committees were again read. 

Mr. Brown reported on Farm Implements ; Mr. 
Lincotn, on Root Crops ; Mr. Daceerr, briefly on 
Farms, and granted time to report further. 

Prof. Fowier submitted the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the President of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture be requested to enter 
into a coldigenipnes with the Presidents of the 
several State societics and of other agricultural as- 
sociations, on the subject of the expediency of call- 
ing a national convention for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the interests of agriculture in 
the United States. 

It was discussed and unanimously adopted. 

The President then nominated for the Executive 
Committee of the Board the following named gen- 
tlemen :—Epwarp Evererr, Jonn W. Procror, 
J. H. W. Pacer, B. V. Frencu and Professor Fow- 
LER, who were unanimously elected. 

A second reading of Mr. Wiiper’s report on Ag- 
ricultural Education was called for, read and dis- 
cussed at considerable length. Mr. Cusaman then 
offered the following :— 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on 
Agricultural Education be referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Board, with instructions to 
present the same to the Legislature in behalf of 





this Board, and urge the of such laws as 
may be necessary to carry out the principles. and 
views contained in said report. 

The report intimates the establishment of a State 
Department of Agriculture—having for its officers 
gentlemen peculiarly fitted for this new branch of 
Education, suggests that a portion of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands may be applied to 
promote agricultural science, and to bestow upon 
this mother of all the Arts the same fostering care 
that has been bestowed upon the other interests of 
the Commonwealth. The resolution above was 
unanimously adopted. 

The subject of Agricultural Education demands 
an open, full and free discussion, and undoubtedly 
will reccive it in some of the agricultural meetings 
at the State House. It will only be by a candid 
comparison of opinions that the true course of ac- 
tion can be ascertained. There will be, of course, 
opposing views, but they must be met on all sides 
with a spirit of kindness and forbearance, and out 
of them will be evolved a beautiful structure which 
shall shed its healthful influences over every part 
of the Commonwealth. 

The meeting throughout seemed animated with a 
common desire to promote the interests of agricul- 
tural industry, without being wedded to any par- 
ticular plan as to how it should be done, provided 
it accomplish the object proposed. And after a 
long and laborious session in which the kindliest 
feelings of the heart prevailed, and marred only by 
the startling intelligence of the death of a beloved 
brother, the meeting adjourned to the first Tuesday 
(the 3d day) of February next, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CRANBERRIES. 
BY L. A. SHURTLEFF. 

The subject of cranberries seems at this time to 
be under investigation. I propose to cast in my 
experience as testimony. Having in several com- 
munications expressed my views as to wet and clay 
meadows, I now must inform you and your inter- 
ested readers that from close observation I have 
fully made up my mind that the same varieties of 
fruit grow on high, sandy land, that grow in bog 
meadows; and that all pretensions that have been 
made to the contrary are quackery. I have the 
same kind and quality growing side by side, only 
two rods apart; one on a miry bog, and the other 
on a dry, worn out and sandy field Thave on my 
farm two distinct kinds, one oval and the other 
round. The latter kind grow only on one meadow, 
and are called the English variety; they are not 
so large, but much richer in flavor, and keep lon- 
ger. I always choose them for my own table. I 
think I never saw them any where but in this 
meadow. Three years since I ditched the mea- 
dow, spreading the mud on the furface. Since 
then the fruit is large, shape of a R. I. Greening 
apple, and quite prolific. I am again obliged to 
say, that meadows that are kept dry by drainin, 
are less injured by frost, and produce an hundre 
bushels where they formerly did not produce ten. 
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After having tried it several years, I think that| fields of the farmer tq graduate in a lawyer’s office, 
the drier the meadows are, the more sure will be} before he can rise under our republican form of 
the crop of cranberries. A loam above mine where] government, is radically defective. Professional 
the owner got formerly only five bushels, now/men now enjoy an amount of intellectual traini 
yields over a hundred. I think gravel, sand, loam|and discipline which are invaluable to them, but 
or muck, spread on meadows, will do the vines} denied to practical farmers and mechanics. Ifour 
great service. Where old vines need renewing, it ang faculties be not fully developed, it is the 
can be done by top dressing; it covers’ up the old|decree of a good Providence that we shall be for- 
dead vines, and new shoots come up and bear plen-| ever looking up to men who are looking down upon 
tifully. us.— Gen. Farmer. 
If vines are wanted, they can be had at a mod- 
erate price, delivered in Boston or elsewhere, eith- For the New England Farmer. 
er from — land or bog meadows. SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY. : 
ours most truly, L. A. 8. a 
; Fe — you a few extracts from a letter glect to 
Spring Grove, Jan. 10, 1852 addressed to me recently from one of our New shall fo 
. . Hampshire practical farmers, and who but a few ublicl 
Remarks. —Dr. Suurrierr has given considera- —" 2 , pubs 
ble attention to the subject upon which he writes|"e the Cua satin labowes Sir mee upon, the Seam ofa 
wa ony ar of the Connecticut in the character of a ‘‘hired have pr 
above, and his opinions upon it are valuable to|man.’? He is now the owner and worker of a farm were nt 
those who wish to make experiments in the culti-| of his own. _ Yours, &e. H. H. 8. formati 
vation of cranberries on upland. It will be ob- Washington City, January, 1852. — 
served that he controverts the opinion that to rrise f m 
the cranberry successfully, the meadow must be Yess fhe: * L pe Dec. 15, 18 Sl. ey? 
flowed. The truth of this can only, be established! J have hired a great variety of laborers, and some In 1 
by a comparison of results in many different loca-|that I could recommend as very good, but never Freem: 
tions; and to this end we invite communications] more than one or two who could be trusted as you rate, f 
from our friends on this subject. trusted me. | i 4 . Court, 
Our laboring people lack in many instances in- ment, 
telligence, and an ignorant laborer can never be as and w 
A UNIVERSITY useful to his employer as the better informed. black | 
FOR THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF FARMERS aND| Others again are destitute of an honest purpose the tor 
MECHANICS. and cannot be trusted. Some are wanting in en- as a ti 
_ in physical powers, and many in a cer- In ] 
Why, then, attempt to extinguish forever the|()P) 750m Pay ee we -eag..! . 
light of this icctestite science? It has wronged tain Sect or aig’ of Rend thes ‘seen ta Ol ocean: longin 
olbtiisieis tele:  telie only an equal chance — 7 — in order to perform the most the fo: 
with roe er ee ea — Most of pling ota ag method. They are not tom 
syne inthe ts of Now, York Albany, andl aught it ether by ripe or exanpl. “Thar i 
sional education of doctors, lawyers, and military oath fashion Ry g ne 294 ge sate = ; 
officers, at institutions adapted specially tothe pur-| ++ costs him to fatten hi . on Seg he sn ¥ ks 
ose. So far from that we claim that this practice os ca a thom — a on, ? cae ded po nee — 
13 founded in sound public policy, and that our see : ° , 
industrial professions equally deserve the aid of lodkenaitdedt regard to many of them — 
sionon and special inatttins; where the Young) ‘And then the best mode of ealtvaing the cath, ff ts 
pected to breed and rear, and thereby learn the por Bg son pe getiled mothe’ Fed rotation of 
form and function of every organ, whether it di- dors ooh wiieh, i ‘skate ten hike pty SHIRT " 
gests food, elaborates milk, fat, flesh, bone or wool. Senn dh ahem stews nn eo ey “% - " A IN 1 
The improvement of domestic animals is a great|goi1g hit it richt. but all fail enone wd ik “oe Po 
desideratum, and involves much anatomical and a fine hots 4 a aig th > ie ts © “I 
physiological research. So long as hundreds of] ..ch 9 ouess-work a ow Pe ih ne ae whe 
young stock-growers and dairy-men earnestly seek] },, coal oo ages ay wach ould eae recs uf “ 
to extend their professional knowledge in this di-|¢3) i¢ farming were not the be t ve prensa. a | 
rection, to benefit themselves and the community Sonal “2 * * . oe a vield 
at large, it is both mean and disgraceful in the al . . 
Legislature to deny them the benefit of one agri- hy = le: . hee ye J ae at what ote ate = 
cultural school in a State that contains a half mil-| We poce ne ron fact, of De mot oe tomgn “ 
Sat of Gemmene. hea TZ e af pean of pope's this ovens the 1 
Young friends, send in your petitions early, and 7 Se a ee ee eee = 
write often to your papeentalions on this ’ sub- aay : ave all stopped for two reasons. Our far- and 
Souk: Lis thems know that vou exe fm cernest in a es their houses and using stoves in- a ha 
rf eager nly J stead of the old fashioned fire-places, consume less is, tl 
Mitiarp Frutvore once carded wool and fulled te . ioe oe od a have found out ashes cat 
cloth as an honest ——- should. Suppose he + atl pres poh .- ay phone os 5 es ~ a 
had stuck to his trade to this time? What chance et the “- t es ~ f pe pat na — yo pee | 
would he then have had of being now President of ee th ns th f > no © rail-road not ir orgs 
the United States* We tell you frankly, that any ‘the foole . hap A tamer sometimes says, we 
system of éducation which compels an ambitious * . 2 . : as ye * e wit 
youth to leave the shop of the mechanic and the j Yours truly, a K's five 
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BASTHAM, 


According to Pratt’s History of Eastham, just 
published, this is the only town in Barnstable 
county that raises grain sufficient for its own con- 
sumption. More than a thousand bushels of corn 
are sent to market. 

There is a pear tree, now standing on the farm, 
formerly of Governor Prince, near the spot where 
his house stood, which was planted by himself— 

robably two hundred years ago. Mr. Prince was 

t elected governor of the colony in 1634. 

In 1651, it was ordered by the Colony Court, 
that if any lazy, slothful, or profane a ne- 
glect to come to the public worship of God, they 
shall forfeit for every default, ten shillings, or be 
publicly my ee 

In 1652, the town ordered that the constable 
have power to collect the fines on persons, who 
were negligent in coming to town meetings, on in- 
formation being given by the town clerk ; the con- 
stable to have one half, the town the other. 

In 1662, the town agreed that a part of every 
whale cast on shore be appropriated for the sup- 

rt of the ministry. 

In 1664, it was agreed between Mr. Samuel 
Freeman and the town, that he should pay the 
rate, for which the town was prosecuted by the 
Court, as their part of the expenses of the govern- 
ment, one half in money, and the other in peas 
and wheat; and for so doing, he should have a 
black horse running at large at Pamet, it being 
the town’s property ; and that he also should serve 
as a trooper for the town three years. 

In 1665, the town voted that all the horses be- 
longing to the inhabitants should be marked on 
the fore shoulder with thg letter E, to distinguish 
them from those which belonged to the inhabitants 
of other towns, they having a different mark. 

It was also voted by the town, that all persons 
who should stand out of the meeting-house, during 
the time of divine service, should be set in the 
stocks. 

In 1672, the town voted that every house- 
keeper should kill twelve blackbirds, or three 
crows, which did great damage to the corn; and 
this vote was repeated for many years. 





PREDOMINANCE OF WATER 
IN THE COMPOSITION OF VEGETABLES AND ANIMALS. 


Potatoes contain 75 per cent. of water (by 
weight,) and turnips no less than 90 per cent., 
which explains, by the way, the small inclination| 
of turnip-fed cattle and sheep for drink. A beef 
steak, strongly pressed between blotting-paper, 
yields nearly four-fifths of its weight of water. Of 
the human frame (bones included) only about one- 
fourth is solid matter (chiefly carbon and nitrogen, ) 
the rest is water. Ifa man weighing ten stone 
were squeezed flat under a hydraulic press, seven 
and a half stone would run out, and only two and 
a half stone of dry residue would remain. A man 
is, therefore, chemically speaking, forty-five pounds 
of carbon and nitrogen diffused through five and a 
half pailfuls of water. Berzelius, indeed, in re- 
cording the fact, justly remarks, that “the living 
organism is to be regarded as a mass diffused in 
water;’’ and Dalton, by a series of experi- 
ments tried on his own person, found that of food 
with which we daily repair this water-built fabric, 


ject for discussion, 
when practicabie. 





five-sixths are also water. Thus amply does sci- 


, that water is the 


ence confirm the eg sayin bly Review 


‘first necessary of 
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SECOND AGRICULTURAL MEETING, 
AT THE State Hovsg, Jan. 20, 1852. 
Supsect ror Discussion— The best mode of ad- 
vancing the interests of the farmer. 
The second Agricultural meeting of the present 
series was held on Tuesday evening,—H. W. Cusu- 


MAN in the Chair. 


The Executive Committee, to whom was assigned 


the duty of preparing rules for the future govern- 


ment of the meetings, and a list of subjects to be 


discussed, reported through Joun W. Procror, of 


Danvers, as follows :-— 


Rules and Regulations for the Legislative Agricul- 
tural Meetings. 


1. A permanent Secretary shall be appointed, to observe 
and keep a record of the doings of the meetings. 
2. The Executive Committee shall select subjects for dis- 


cussion, and shall procure persons to preside at the several 


meetings; and the ype who is to preside, and the sub- 
ll bg announced at a previous meeting, 


3. These meetings shall be limited to twelve—and no gen- 
tleman shall occupy more than fifteen minutes time, except 
the presiding officer—who shall not occupy more than thirty 


minutes time, 


4. The Editors of Agricultural end other papers are in- 
vited to make reports of the doings of these meetings, and to 
publish the same in their respective papers. 

5. All gentlemen interested in the subjects discussed at 
these meetings, are invited to attend and take part in the dis- 
cussions. 

6. The time of opening these meetings shall be a quarter 
past seven o’clock, P. M., and the time of closing shall be nine 
o’clock, until otherwise ordered. 

7. The Committee propose Mr. StEpHEN N. StTocKWELL. 
as permanent Secretary. 


Subjects for Discussion. 
1. The best mode of advancing the interests of the farmer. 
2. Plowing, and kindred operations. 
3. Manures. 
4. Farm stock. 
5. Grasses and grain crops. 
> Cultivation and preservation of fruit. 


‘ Draining, and the improvement of meadow and swamp 
lan ‘ 


8. Sub-division of lands and fencing. 


The report was unanimously accepted. 


The Chairman then announced the meeting as 
being open for remarks upon the subject assigned 
for discussion. Mr. Procror rose and said, that 
the question proposed includes the whole subject 
of farming in its broadest sense. It had seemed 
to him that the best mode of advancing the inter- 
ests of the farmer, is, in the first place, to prepare 
the young farmer for his task; to instruct him 
properly in what he is to do. And how shall this 
be done? Shall it be done by setting him at work 
upon the land without direction; to learn what 
his fathers have learned by their own experience ; 
or by placing him in a situation where he can reap 
the benefit of the experiments made by those who 
have gone before him? The task of the farmer is 
one of the most difficult to learn; one of the most 
comprehensive, of all employments. Before the 
young farmer can go upon his land and proceed to 
work it correctly, he must understand the ele- 
ments of the soil he has to work upon, its charac- 
teristics and peculiarities ; what it is fitted to pro- 
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duce, and how it may be made to produce abund- 
antly. These elements are different in different 
parts of our commonwealth. There has been in 
years past an entire want of preparation of young 
farmers for the task they are to pursue. Much 
has been said in this connection about extending 
Agricultural education by establishing schools and 
colleges, and model farms, all of which might be 
made useful. But it had seemed to him that it 
would be well to begin to introduce in the effrly 
education of farmers’ sons in our common schools, 
those elements of agricultural knowledge which 
are common to all. He knew not why practical 
books adapted to the young, forming the first 
principles of an agricultural education, such as the 
characteristics of soils, the principles of geology, 
&e., might not be introduced into our common 
schools, and studied with as much propriety as 
grammar, or arithmetic, or any of the other 
branches. it had seemed strange to him that 
while the Legislature had provideg the means for 
preparing the teachers in our schools to undergo 
an examination in all other branches, it had never 
occurred to that body that they should be required 
to teach this. 

Dr. Garpner, of Seekonk, was next introduced. 
The subject was one upon which he had bestowed 
much thought, and he would suggest in regard to 
it, first—that the best mode of advancing the in- 
terests of the farmer would be to equalize the tax- 
ation of the .Commonwealth ; so that the farmers 


should not be taxed any more in proportion than 


any other classes. All property should bear its 
due proportion of the burden of taxation. The 
greater proportion of the agricultural community 
are land owners, and land being a description of 
property always accessible to the assessor, it is 
generally fully taxed, while a large amount of 
property invested in stocks, banks, &c., is not taxed 
at all. Hence an unequal share of the burden of 
taxation comes upon the farmers. This he would 
equalize ; and on our tariff systems he would have 
no discriminations which would militate against the 
farmers. Secondly, he would preserve as far as 
possible the freedom of the country, because where- 
ever there is not freedom, agriculture can do noth- 
ing—it will die. It cannot flourish in a slave, as 
in a free country. This point he illustrated and 
enforced by comparing the States of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky; showing that the former, a free State, had 
increased in proportion as fast again as the latter 
—a slave State. Thirdly, he would see to it that 
the population of the State was educated, because 
he believed that, after all, more depends upon the 
brain than upon the muscle. As to the best mode 
of education, there was a difference of opinion. 
He believed it to be important to educate the 
whole population, and should therefore go for in- 
troducing the study of agriculture into all our 
primary schools, and would also make it obligatory 





to have an agricultural department in all the Col- 
leges of the State. It is important that agricul- 
tural chemistry should be better understood, and 
its first elements might be taught in the common 
schools as well as the first elements of Physiology. 
He had no objection to immediately establishing 
an agricultural College, as some proposed, if that 
is upon the whole deemed most desirable ; but he 
should prefer, if it is to be established, that it 
should teach other branches as well as those relat- 
ing entirely to agriculture, in order that the farm- 
ers’ sous who desired to do so, might learn other 
sciences—simultaneously with that of agriculture, 

Mr. Sera Spracve, of Duxbury, was next intro- 
duced, and spoke from his own experience of the 
want of a more extended knowledge of their call- 
ing, among farmers. Give our farmers the knowl- 
edge they need and he thought that even with our 
barren, rugged soil, they could compete success- 
fully with the farmers of the fertile West. Our 
farmers need to bring in skill and science to enable 
them to get fair a profit for their work. The great 
question is, how shall we best disseminate agricul- 
tural knowledge. We have the requisite industry 
and every thing to apply, but we lack in the 
requisite skill to apply it. He was satisfied that if 
farmers understood their business thoroughly, our 
farms might be made so productive as not only to 
pay for the labor bestowed upon them, but to 
yield also a return for the capital invested. The 
speaker then alluded to the different projects of 
agricultural schools, a Board of Agriculture, &e.— 
and thought that something might be done 
through our common schools, if the proper books 
could be obtained; but where, he asked, is the 
man who can make a suitable book for this pur- 
pose? We must, however, make a beginning, and 
the community must be thoroughly taught in the 
first great principles upon which agriculture is 
founded. He closed by expressing the wish to see 
the interests of the farming community promoted 
by a wide diffusion of knowledge among its mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Suetpon, of Wilmington, next spoke. He 
thought that if farming was to become a branch of 
education, it must be taught in our public schools. 
He was opposed to an agricultural college, because 
he believed it would be the means of increasing 
rich farmers—that they would learn too much, 
and not so many would get their living by it, as 
donow. No young man can do anything in man- 
ufacturing now, with a capital of $200 or $300, 
because it is carried on by corporations and heavy 
capitalists. He was afraid if they got up an agri- 
cultural college the next thing would be corpora- 
tions for carrying on farming. The more the 
farmer learns in regard to his business, the more 
he believed he would still see before him that 
ought to be learned. New fields for study would 
be continually opening before him. He was satis- 
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fied that farming was the most profitable of all 
employments. 

Mr. Frencu, of Exeter, N. H., one of the asso- 
ciate editors of the New England Farmer, was in- 
vited by the President to address the meeting. 
He said he came to learn, rather than to teach, 
and he thought his time thus far well spent. Al- 
luding to the sentiment expressed in the late Goy- 
ernor’s message, that a community would always 
succeed best which hag the most intelligent popu- 
lation, he said that this intelligence, and knowl- 
edge, and light, is what is wanted by the farming 
community ; it is what is needed in the dark cor- 
ners of New Hampshire. The great question is, 
how shall they get this light? One man in New 
Hampshire produces a pair of oxen and sells them 
for $150, while his neighbor has another pair of a 
similar age and sells them for $60 or $70. Why 
is this so? It is because some men are better ed- 
ucated for their rank than others. How shall we 
make the rest of the community understand this 
knowledge and apply it? The farmers of New 
Hampshire looked to Massachusetts to solve this 
question—to take the lead in diffusing this intelli- 
gence, but they had looked thus far in vain ;— 
and he would say that unless Massachusetts moves 
nimbly, she will have to follow New Hampshire 
rather than lead her. The sentiment in New Hamp- 
shire is that teaching agriculture in the common 
schools, or in academies, is not enough, nor is it 
sufficient to give it a department in a college. It 
must be something more—a separate, independent 
system to promote agriculture. The farmer’s son 
might be carried along in the common school 
through all the usual branches of study, until fif- 
teen or sixteen years of age, and after that time a 
specific education for his business might be given. 
But this agricultural department in a college would 
notdo. It would not be deemed a respectable de- 
partment and it would not be respected. There 
must be an independent system—and with it a 
model farm—where can be shown the best farm- 
ing, with the best implements ; the best stock man- 
aged in the best manner ; and in a way that will 
pay ; where all agricyltural knowledge can centre; 
where facts can be collected, compared and pub- 
lished. He was not in favor of an extravagant 
outlay for this purpose. Twenty thousand dollars 
would establish a model farm in each county. 
Neither would he have it burdened with an over 
supply of science. He would rather have it man- 
aged by practical men, and rely upon the profes- 
sors of our colleges for scientific lectures and ex- 
periments when they were required. This kind of 
science he would buy and pay well for it. When 
soil was to be analyzed he would send it to the 
State assayer, and learn from him what properties 

it needed, and then the practical farmer could ap- 
ply them. He hoped the work of extending this 
knowledge by means of such institutions might be 


effected in Massachusetts, in order that the good 
effects of it might extend to New Hampshire and 
encourage the farmers of that State in securing 
the same result. 

Mr. Jonzs, of Wayland coincided with the pre- 
vious speakers in their views upon the importance 
of extending the knowledge of the farmer. 

Mr. Watxer spoke in favor of educating the 
laborer—the man who actually does the work up- 
on the land, and thought that anything short of 
this would fail of accomplishing much good. It 
would not suffice to educate a few rich farmers. 
In this and every free country every farmer must 
work. He must be qualified to carry on his own 
business and to have his work done under his own 
supervision to have it profitable. Fancy farmers, 
of whom there had been an increase of late years, 
could not do this. He regarded farming as a prof- 
itable business—it was not a great money-making 
business, like trade, commerce and manufactures. 
Still, if we take all things into consideration, it is 
as profitable as any other branch of business. 

Mr. Putnam, of Roxbury, was the last speaker, 
and dwelt upon the importance of educating the 
sons of farmers to observe those laws of nature, up- 
on which their calling is to so great a degree 
dependent. His own idea was, that there are 
few who are competent to teach all that is de- 
sirable—and yet a great deal of knowledge exists 
in the community. We want some spot where it 
can be got together. Some 50 or 100 men to go 
round to the various towns as teachers, might dis- 
seminate much knowledge. We must have some 
such place to prepare them. He did not wish a 
class to be educated to be above work. It would 
be dangerous to our liberties. The freedom of evy- 
ery country might be measured by the condition 
of the actual tillers of the soil. Let them be intel- 
ligent but hard working: He closed with the rep- 
etition of the thought with which he commenced— 
that we want farmers to be educated so as to be 
disposed and able to observe the laws of nature, in - 
conformity with which they must work, if they ex- 
pect success. 

The subject for the next meeting was announced 
as ‘‘ Plowing and kindred operations,” and the meet- 
ing then adjourned. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BLUE FLAG. 

Mr. Eprror :—I wish to ascertain through you, 
or some of your correspondents, whether there is 
any way to kill out the blue flag, from our mea- 
dows, other than digging it out by the roots. 


Yours, T.0. J. 
Plymouth, Dec., 1851. 





Taanks.—Our thanks are due to many of our 
contemporaries, for generous and friendly notices 
of the New England Farmer. These courtesies 





will be remembered with gratitude, and reciproca- 
ted when occasion offers. 
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THE WINTERING OF STOOK. 


There are three facts connected with the win- 
tering of stock which should be well considered by 
every one who keeps a cow, horse, pig, or sheep. 

1. Itis a fact that the production of animal 
heat in the body consumes more than half of the 
food taken into the stomach. 

2. It is a fact that external warmth serves as 
an equivalent of food to an extent whichis of great 
importance. 

; It is a fact that the aliment daily taken into 
the systems of all animals, should be precisely adapt- 
ed, by its chemical composition and solubility, to 
the natural wants of every organ and tissue in the 
living being. 

To the - aR we might add other truisms in the 
keeping of domestic animals, did not long experi- 
ence sincilieh us that a few facts, clearly, stated, 
are more useful to a majority of readers than any 
attempt to express in one article all that ought to 
be said on any important topic in husbandry. It 
may be asked how we know that more than a moi- 
ety of food eaten by a horse, or sheep, goes to cre- 
ate animal heat? This is our answer to that ques- 
tion: By the analysis of hay, oats, corn and corn- 
stalks, and other food of stock, we learn the amount 
of carbon, (coal,) oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, 
that 100 lbs. contain. It is known that sensible 
heat is always generated when carbon, in hy et 
ble substances, (of which wood and coal are famil- 
iar examples,) combines chemically with oxygen, 
as in combustion. Now, nearly two-thirds of the 


carbon taken into the stomach in forage, roots or 
grain, passes out of the wind-pipe, in combination 
with oxygen, (vital air,) as carbonic acid. It is 
just as impossible to burn 20 Ibs. of hay in the sys- 


tem of a horse or cow, and not have it evolve heat, 
as it would be to burn the same hay in a stove 
without so much as either warming the fuel or the 
stove. There is really no more mystery about the 
production of animal heat through the agency of 
respiration and digestion than there is about the 
heat in a steam boiler; but the needless waste of 
animal heat, and of the fuel that generates it, in 
the six coldest months in the year, in this country, 
amounts to a loss of many millions. To prevent 
this loss, is the main object of our present writing. 
It can be done by providing warm and pant corer: 2 
stables, house’ aa sheds, for all kinds of stock, 
includizg poultry and honey-bees. By ceiling sta- 
bles in wooden barns inside with rough boards, and 
filling the space between the outside boards and 
the ceiling with dry tanbark or dry horse dung, 
we have made them sufficiently watm, so that no 
manure would freeeze in them except in extremely 
cold weather. In basement stables, surrounded by 
thick walls laid in mortar, and covered by a floor 
and hay and grain, a word of caution is necessary, 
not to forget due ventilation. A great many horses, 
cows and oxen, are injured by being kept in badly 
ventilated stalls and stables. Let it never be for- 
gotten by persons sleeping in tight rooms, and by 
those that rear and keep domestic animals, that 
the air expelled from the lungs in breathing always 
contains one hundred times more carbonic acid gas 
than it did when it entered them. This poisonous 
gas should have a reasonable outlet from all sta- 
bles, especially where many animals are kept in 
one apartment. Nothing but knowledge will ena- 
ble a farmer to combine warmth and ventilation for 
the health and comfort of all that breathe, wheth- 





er in his own dwelling, in stables, pig-styes, bee- 
hives or poultry houses. In this, as in all other 
matters, extremes are to be avoided. 

In wisely selecting the food which is best adapt- 
ed to the natural wants of neat-cattle, milch-kine, 
working teams, sheep, and poultry, we all have 
much to learn. 


The value of cutting feed, such as straw, corn- 
stalks, and hay, is a matter on which we all need 
more light. It is the general belief that it pays 
well for the labor ; but it will pay to cut good hay, 
even for working cattle? If qne has hired — and 
nothing else for them to do while cutting hay, doubt- 
less it will aid digestion to cut up the stems and 
leaves of forage plants. How-to make flesh and 
fat to the best advantage, are points of some inter- 
est to those who keep animals and prepare them 
for the butcher. Our own observation leads to the 
conclusion that it is better economy to boil corn, 
peas, and barley, fatting hogs and cattle, without 
grinding, if one has to pay from 8 to 16 per cent. 
of the grain tothe miller. Cooking food, like ‘‘hom- 
ony,”’ renders all its nutriment available, and grind- 
ing can do no more, and one loses the toll, what- 
ever that may be. Nature maintains animal heat 
for chemical p es, or to aid in transforming 
vegetable into animal tissues. Cooking food is a 
step in the same direction, for it effects important 
chemical changes in the substances cooked. How 
far hot water may be economically used in prepar- 
ing forage, seeds, roots, tubers, apples and pump- 
kins, for the consumption of fatting cattle, must be 
decided by future experiments. Whatever feed 
domestic animals receive, it should always be given 
them at stated periods of the day—and all that is 
left should be promply removed, that the animal 
be not allowed to breathe upon it and taint it with 
the foul exhalations from the body. One of the 
most common errors in wintering stock, is the no- 
tion that they should not gain as much in weight 
when kept up, or fed in a yard, as when running 
in a good pasture in summer and autumn. Every 
day that a pig, heifer, steer, lamb or colt, lives 
without growing, involves the owner in expense, 
and probable loss. The art of stunting young an- 
imals is more practised than studied ; and the prin- 
ciples of making Shetland ponies, and such wee-bits 
oxen, cows and hogs, as one meets with in some 
States, ought to be known to all. Nature kindly 
contracts the body to meet the limited supply of 
food, by bringing the system prematurely to ripe- 
ness, till some of the adult horses weigh consider- 
ably less than the largest sheep. To add weight 
in muscle and fat, over and aleve the daily loss b 
necessary absorption, the keeper of young animals 
must give them more than barely enough to main- 
tain ii ; and yet this is the rule of many a farm- 
er in wintering his stock—hogs, cattle and sheep. 
What an animal requires according to the weight 
of its body, to make good the wear and tear of ey- 
er-consuming life, in the hourly removal of the el- 
ements of bone, tendon, nerve, cellular and vascu- 
lar tissue, fat, &c.,arenotknown. When an adult 
animal neither gains nor loses weight, if we sub- 
tract from its food all-that'is voided by the bowels 
and kidneys, and in respiration, the excess is most- 
ly appropriated to repair the waste in solids, which 
is constantly in progress. But the effete matter 
pass out of the system mingled with the residuum 
of food daily eaten, and we have no means of sep- 
arating the carbon from the brain or muscles, in 
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the carbonic acid that escapes from the lungs, from 
the carbon in the blood derived directly from food. 
Although we cannot say that such a per cent. of 
aliment goes to repair the bones, such a per cent. 
to make muscles or nerves, or fat ; by is eas 
to determine by experiments, what.kind of food, 
in what condition, and are = one = feed 
to obtain the highest profit. As a gene ro 
sition, it ae y said that en pag 8 
more are kept than the food to keep them on will 
warrant. Life is supported, but meat is greatly 
decreased in quantity and value. The corn that 
will keep a hog six months ym ya: a single 
ound in flesh, will make 75 lbs. o Fgnod pork or 
con if skilfully fed. The same rule applies to 
all domestic animals. Instead of using the daily 
feed of cows to elaborate milk or flesh, the system 
consumes it all to make the vapor and gases that 
escape from the wind-pipe, and the excreta from 
the skin, kidneys and intestines. In’keeping dai 
cows, and sheep, we have had occasion to investi- 
te grass, hay, roots and corn, when eaten by 
these and other animals.—Genn. Fi 


armer. 





CHEAP ROOFS. 


On a roof formed of light timber, nail on the 
boarding, consisting of half-inch boards, taking care 
to have the lumber well seasoned, and boards close- 
ly joined and firmly nailed. Over this spread a coat 
of tar, and sift on as much clear sand as can be made 
to adhere. Over this spread a second coat of tar, 
and sift on sand as before, and continue so to do— 
applying tar and sand till the coating is at least half 
an inch thick. It is very desirable, in order to se- 
cure greater compactness and solidity, to roll the 
sand carefully, and see that none of it is left loose 
on the surface. The more sand you can make ad- 
here, the more durable will be the roof. It is also 
a good plan to apply a single coat of tar and sand 
every spring ; but this is by no means indispensa- 
bly necessary, as a as half an inch thick, ap- 
plied as above directed, will endure for many years ; 
still it improves and freshens the appearance of the 
roof. It is sometimes considered necessary to cov- 
er the boards with a laying of common sheathin 
paper, well tcrred, before applying the tar an 
sand ; but this materially detracts from the cheap- 
ness of the roofing, and unless in certain anomalous 
cases, is of little practical utility in any point of 
view. : 

And now, while I am on this subject, permit me 
to suggest another valuable improvement in board- 
ing the walls of farm buildings. It is customary 
to make the side walls of frame stables, barns, 
sheds, ete. etc., close by boarding and clapboard- 
ing, and sometimes*by shingling. This is always 
expensive. Now, if the boards are three-fourths 
of an inch thick, and well planed, and secured to 
horizontal ribs, instead of studding placed vertical- 
ly, or up and down, so that the Sealing will be 
vertical, or perpendicular—and if between every 
two boards, which should be of uniform width as 
well as thickness, there be left a space of an inch, 
and the whole be painted, four inch strips, of one- 
half an inch thickness, well painted on both sides 
before being put on, will be all that is required to 
cover these inch spaces, and make a closer wall and 
a much more elegant and tasty finish, than can 
ever be given with clapboards, and at less than one- 
tenth the expense. I have seen large barns finished 
in this way, also extensive stores, and farm houses, 
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as well as smaller and more unimportant structures. 
Any kind of cheap lumber will answer for this kind 
of walling, provided it be sound, and well painted 
and nailed. It is of the utmost importance to have 
the whole well painted, as the battening would, if 
left by septa be likely to warp, and thus frus- 
trate the design.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Novet Minx Arrancrement.—The N. O. Picayune 
fives the following account of a milkman’s estab- 

hment ‘n that city which does away with cows 
and Romes both. Tt says : 

‘His cows are goats. He may be seen almost 
any morning in the first or third municipality, slow- 
ly stepping ahead of his little flock ; the -rough- 
looking but tractable animals following in single 
file, and now nibbling at the tufts of grass that 
spring up along the sides of old houses, now an- 
swering by a pe bleat to a low word from 
: he whole group stops before some 
oor way; @ grinning negro servant appearing, 
the man receives from ‘him ad fills at a wit 
pure milk from the natural fountain a small tin 
es it, pockets his shining recom- 

nse, and again moves on in a ve, silent and 
Irn ible manner. There is evidently a kindly 
feeling between the milkerand milkees. The same 

uiet, com look pervades the whole group.— 

his humble and peaceful industry may make its 
pursuer as happy and contented as the proudest 
or wealthiest of his neighbors.” 








t= We find in the Granite Farmer the follow- 
ing description of several animal, curiosities, ex- 
hibited at the recent N. H. State Fair. 

There was one singular looking animal, said to 
be a S. Amer. sheep, having four horns, and wool 
more than a foot in length, which, it was said, 
had not been sheared for seven or eight years. It 
seemed very unwieldly and hardly able to move 
under its load of clothing. While speaking of cu- 
riosities we would call to mind a Devon heifer, ex- 
hibited by Isaac Fox, of Nashville, in the top of 
whose fore shoulders was a singular growth close- 
ly resembling the two fore legs of a miniature 
cow. The animal’s horns turned down in front, 
and it was very prettily ornamented, so that it 
attracted much attention. 





Vinzcar From Brers.—Good vinegar is an al- 
most indispensable article in every family, many 
of which purchase it at a considerable annual ex- 
pense ; while some use but a very indifferent arti- 
cle; and others, for want of a little knowledge 
and less industry, go without. It is an easy mat- 
ter, however, to be at all times supplied with good 
vinegar, and that too without much expense. 
The juice of one bushel of sugar beets, worth 
twenty-five cents, and which any farmer can raise 
without cost, will make from five to six gallons of 
vinegar, equal to the best made of cider or wine. 
Grate the beets, having first washed them, and 
—— the juice in a cheese-press, or in many 
other ways which a little ingenuity can suggest, 
and put the liquor into an empty barrel ; cover the 
bung-hole with gauze and set it in the sun, and in 
12 or 15 days it-will be ready for use.—Farmer 
§ Mechanic. 





[FF One of the most agreeable visions the publish- 
er of a newspaper could have, would be that of his 
accounts all squared at the end of each year. 
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MOTHER APPLE. 


In the Farmer for September, 1850, we noticed 
this apple, having then some samples of it before 
us, sent in by Mr. J. C. Srone, of Shrewsbury, in 
this State. Those samples were very large and 
fair; and the fruit promises to be one of the finest 
late fall apples. 

In his excellent practical treatise upon the man- 
agement of apple trees, Mr. Jaques, of Worcester, 
describes the Mother Apple, as being large, one of 
the best, good for cooking or the dessert, and in sea- 
son from October to January. 

The Mother apple is a productive Worcester 
County seedling, but has not been in use long 
enough to have earned a well-established reputa- 
tion. 





Great Crop or Grass.—Mr. Ciapp, of Greenfield, 
in remarking on the Plow, at the late meeting of 
the Mass. Board of Agriculture, said that he had 
cut four tons of hay to the acre after common 
plowing, and six tons after sub-soiling, in both 


cases, mowing twice in the season. The land ma-|tpom 


nured and treated in the same manner in both in- 
stances with the exception of sub-soiling. Deep 
plowing is gaining many new advocates. It is found 
to be one of those excellent rules that works well 
both ways, either in a wet or dry season. If too 
dry, the roots seek moisture in the earth loosened 
by the sub-soil plow—if too wet, the water settles 
into it leaving the roots to seck supplies as they 
are needed. 


MORALS AT CATTLE SHOWS. 


During the interesting discussions which took 
place at the meeting of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture on Wednesday at the State House, 
Col. Pacz, of Bristol, remarked that he passed 
three days during the autumn in attendance upon 
agricultural exhibitions. That in those three days 
he probably mingled with 30,000 persons, yet saw 
no one intoxicated, heard no angry word or indel- 
icate expression, and at no moment during the time 
found himself in a situation where he would be 
unwilling for his wife to be upon his arm! 

Col. Pacs is an accurate observer of manners 
and men, and as his observation accords very near- 
ly with our own during several days spent at the 
Shows, we cannot but believe that the Festivals 
of the Farmer have been in a great measure ex- 
empt from the vices which are usually noticed in 
most large gatherings. That the tendencies of ag- 
ricultural pursuits are to virtuous lives is plain, 
and if any thing were wanted, this offers an- 
‘other inducement for more persons to engage in 





Hamriron Cottece.—Through the politeness of 
Professor Epwarp Norru, we have, received a 
Catalogue of the Corporation, Officers and Students 
of Hamilton College, at Clinton, N. Y. It is il- 
lustrated by a beautiful engraving of the build- 
ings of the institution, and the letter press is as 
handsome a specimen of the art as we have ever 
seen. 
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tar We welcome to the corps editorial Agyi- 
cultural, Sanrorp Howarp, Esq., who is announced 
as ‘resident editor’? of the Boston Cultivator. 
Mr. Howard has been well known to the agricultu- 
ral world, having for several years been connected 
with the Albany Cultivator, one of the leading 
agricultural papers of the country. He is a good 
writer, has an extensive knowledge of agricultural 
subjects in general, and particularly of all matters 
pertaining to Live Stock. 

And what gives our new neighbor an additional 
interest in our eyes, is the fact that we notice in 
the Scientific American a design of a Farm Cot- 
tage which was presented by Mrs. Sanford Howard 
to the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, and is 
published in their Transactions. Thrice happy is 
the Editor who has such a helpmeet in his editori- 
al labors. Brother Howard, here is our hand— 
welcome to the Athens of America. 





Carrots ror Horses.—We have repeatedly urged, 
upon the reader the importance of using carrots 
once a day as feed for the horse. For young 
horses, especially, corn or meal is too stimulating, 
and has a tendency to bring on disease and pre- 
mature decay, while carrots are succulent and nu- 
tritious, and tend to keep the digestive organs in 
order, and consequently the whole system vigor- 
ous and capable of great endurance. 





Union Artist: Pittsburg, Pa., R. D. Harrs- 
norN, Editor.—We spoke of this work upon re- 
ceiving the first number. Its character is fully 
sustained in the third. Please send us the second 
number. 








Horticultural. 





NEW DISCOVERY. ‘ 

The following is an extract from a late letter of 
the Paris correspondent of the St. Louis Republi- 
can: If true, it is certainly wonderful. But 
deeper researches into the arcana of science will 
constantly reveal things not only untold, but en- 
tirely unthought of before. We stand as yet 
only upon the threshold of the vast store-house 
of knowledge before us; we have the key in our 
hands, and it becomes each one to advance and 
, explore the bright and beautiful realms beyond. 
We can neither deny nor affirm the truthfulness 
of this account, but afterall it is no more strange 
than that we sit in our chair and converse with a 
friend in New Orleans, receiving his reply to our 
question in a few minutes! The distance being 
only some fifteen hundred miles !—Ed. Farmer. 

“And now let me tell you about a most beauti- 
ful and interesting discovery which has lately 
been made by a celebrated Parisian horticulturist 


by the name of Hebert. I was persuaded to go 
to his rooms a few days since, and I assure you I 


Beneath a large glass case, four or five feet in 
height, and as many in circumference, were 
placed pots of roses, paces, inks, dahlias, 
chinasters, &c., &c., allin bud. By means of a 
certain gas, invented by himself, and which is 
made to pass y de gutta percha tube to any pot re- 
quired, Mr. Hebert causes the instantaneous bloom- 
ing of the flowers. The ladies in the room asked 
successively for roses, dahlias and japonicas, and 
saw them burst into full bloom and beauty, ina 
second. It was really wonderful. Mr. Hebert is 
now trying to improve on his discovery, and to 
make the gas more portable and its application 
less visible. The secret is, of course, his, and his 
rooms are crowded every day with the most de- 
lighted spectators. I wish I could send you the 
lovely camilla which I received, which, when 
asked for, was so tightly enveloped in the a 
leaves of its calax, that the color of its flower 
could not even be guessed at; and yet the re- 
uest was hardly out of my lips when the beauti- 
ul white camilla was in my hand. When he has 
made a little more progress, Mr. Hebert intends 
to get out a patent and deliver his discovery to 
the public.” 





GREEN-HOUSES IN WINTER. 


Very few persons oppete to know the value of 
the sponge in a green-house. I mean for the pur- 
‘pee of washing the leaves of all those rr with 
eaves broad enough to admit of it. took the 
hint some five years ago froma neighbor, the most 
successful plant grower I have ever had the good 
fortune to know. His plants were always so es- 
pecially fresh and healthy, that I was for a long 
time puzzled to understand his secret, and he al- 
ways declared he had no secret. But early one 
morning I caught him with a pail of clean water, 
slightly warm, by his side, sponging off the leaves 
of all his choice plants. I said to myself, ‘‘I have 
it.” I did more; I went home and practiced it. 
My plants soon showed by their new aspect, that 
I was not wrong in believing it the real secret of 
my neighbor’s success. They began to look bright- 
er, healthier, and grow and bloom better than my 
utmost care had ever been able to make them do 
before. And now strangers always ask the same 
question when they see my plants, that I used to 
ask my neighbor. My answer is, ‘‘use the sponge.” 
The pores of the leaf. get filled with fine dust—and 
the plant chokes. Syringing does not wholly re- 
move it; the sponge does.—Horticulturist. 





Tae Wuortieserry.—The swamp kind ‘is sus- 
ceptible of easy and profitable cultivation in gar- 
dens. A gentleman residing in Wayne County, 
Michigan, has a tree growing in his garden which 
is ten feet high, and which was transplanted from 
a marsh about ten years since. It occupies, at 
present, aposition in a rich upland soil, and is 
about an inch and a half in diameter. ‘The fruit, 
while it is considerably improved in size, is equal 
in flavor to that produced in the swamps, and the 
yield is more abundant and certain. The smaller 


varieties of this excellent fruit, ordinarily found on * 
plain land, and in openings, would doubtless well 
reward one for cultivating them, and prove as 
hardy and prolific as the cranberry, raspberry and 
other wild fruits which yield so readily to the hand 
and wishes of the gardner, when removed to acul- 





had no reason to regret the long walk I had taken. 


tivated soil.— Bumont Chronicle. 
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Care or Hovse Piants.—Plants in the house, 
require attention in keeping clean, as they are apt 
to throw off their foliage some little when first put 
* in the house; have them carefully watered, and 
not kept too wet, at this season; give the plants 
sufficient water when they need it, and don’t be 
giving a little at a time, whereby the roots receive 
no moisture—this is too often done, whereby many 
plants lose their buds, especially Camelias. Give 
them plenty of air when the weather is fine, and 
syringe occasionally ; also fumigate, to kill the in- 
sects, and keep moderate fires, but do not force to 
a high temperature, without it is intended to sup- 
ply an early bloom of flowers in the beginning of 
the winter.—Am. Far. 








Mechanics’ Department, Arts, Kc. 


For the New England Farmer. 
MANUFACTURE OF CUTLERY. 

From the increase of establishments for the man- 
ufacture of cutlery in this country, it would appear 
that we are able to compete, in our own markets 
at least, with the English makers; more especial- 
ly in the coarser kinds, such as shoe and butcher 
knives, and table cutlery. Not but that we can 
make pocket cutlery, scissors, &c., equally as good 
as our neighbors across the water,—for we have 
seen American specimens of the best quality and 
highest finish,—but that in those kinds in which 
the higher price consists in the finish, which is all 
labor, they can undersell us at the present rate of 
wages in the two countries. 

But, as stated above, the common article is, by 
means of improved machinery and division of labor, 
now made here at such rates as to nearly exclude 
the foreign article from our markets. 

But to return to the more immediate object of 
this brief article, which was to notice the formation 
of a company in Claremont, N. H., for the purpose 
of manufacturing shoe and butcher knives, and ta- 
ble cutlery. The company goes under the name of 
Kimball, Clark & Co. They have expended some 
ten or twelve thousand dollars in machinery, and 
fitting up a building 100 by 40 feet, and four stories 
high. Considerable quantities of shoe and butch- 
er knives have been made, and they are now be- 
ginning to make table cutlery. The wholesale 
prices of their wares are very low—say shoe knives 
4 cents, and stout butcher knives 8 cents each. 
This establishment originated in Croydon, N. H., 
where the business is still carried on. 





H. W. H. 


THE ELECTRIC FIRE ALARM. 

We copy from To-day, the new Literary Journal 
published in Boston by Charles Hale, the following 
account of the machinery recently put in operation 
in Boston : 

‘Likely enough, before these paragraphs are 
printed the Electric Alarm will have told its own 
story in londer tones even than our journal can. 
But our readers out of Boston, will not be the less 
interested in its operation. 





For many weeks past the town has been covered 
with a reticulation of telegraph wire. With no 
connection with the different news wires, the centre 
of which is generally near State Street, here is an- 
other web radiating from the City Hall. They say 
that a large bird cannot well light in any part of 
the town, because hindered by the wires ; as if it 
were a well preserved cherry orchard, at which 
the cherry birds look hopelessly from above. But 
really, this we are afraid is an exaggeration ! 

These wires radiate from the City Hall, as we 
have said. One set of them extends to nineteen 
different bell-towers, most of them on the churches. 
These are the towers or steeples, in which are the 
nineteen alarm bells. 

Another set of the wires radiate to the alarm 
stations, of which there are forty. Very likely, 
our readers have already seen these boxes, for 
boxes they are, in their walks through the town. 
They are of cast iron: and so compact a town is 
Boston, that it seems there is in it no spot more 
than fifty rods from one of these boxes. 

The key of each box is in the keeping of some 
responsible person in the neighborhood. Suppose 
now, dear reader, your house, or shop or ash-bar- 
rel takes fire—and that Mr. Barnum has not fin- 
ished your fire-annihilator for you—and that your 
Cochituate fascet is out of order—so that, in short, 

ou cannot do without the Fire Department on 
ead. Do not shout ‘‘Fire!’’ Why alarm your 
neighbors who cannot help you, when so much 
more easily you can summon the Fire Department, 
who ¢an? No! you will go at once to this cast 
iron alarm box, whichever is nearest you—finding, 
as you go, him who has the key. Instantly you 
unlock it. You find in sight, only a modest crank, 
with the words above—‘‘Turn six times slowly.” 
Take hold and turn. 

You have not turned your six times, and fairly 
stopped, before every one of these nineteen bells 
we told you of, is announcing with all its brazen 
voice, the number of your fire district. There are 
seven such districts. Do you live in No. 3! 
Then every bell from the North End to South Bos- 
ton, from Brattle Street to Cedar Street, is tolling 
out; dom, dom, dom; three fatal claps telling 
every fireman where to go. And not only the dis- 
trict, but the precise number of the signal station, 
certainly within fifty rods of you, may be signal- 
ized with unerring certainty. Every hose com- 
pany, every engine is concentrating towards you; 
you are in the centre of the town! What a great 
matter your little fire has kindled! 

Nobody has opened the church doors. Nobod 
has “inquired at the opposite door’’ for the chure 
keys. Only these inquisitive wires have set the 
bells a-tolling, and if you keep your fire a-going 
all day, all he will shane bells toll if need be, 
dom, dom, dom—all day will they tell the town of 
your ashes in your barrel in your No. 3. 

For in your alarm-box, your crank turning closed 
the connections of the electric battery, so as to tell 
the one watchman who cares for all this system, 
in the City Hall, which district was in need. This 
signal is effected by a simple mechanical contriv- 
ance. Before him are seven keys, numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7. At once he touches No. 3; because 
you live in No. 3. That starts the proper circuit; 
and the clock-work arranged in po tower, ready 
to strike the bells, begins, as we have told you. 





The contrivance of this clock-work, by which it 
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takes and keeps the hint _— by the central sta- 
tion, as to the number of strokes needed, is very 
neat, and exquisite in its ingenuity. 

Now as soon as ‘‘all’s out,’’ another signal noti- 
fies the watchman. An eighth key sets all the 
bells to striking twice and once, twice and once ; 
dom, dom—dom; dom, dom—dom. Then every 
ae knows he is needed no longer and may go 
homé. 

The suggestion and almost all the details of this 
comprehensive plan are due to our townsman, Dr. 
William F. Channing. With his persevering zeal, 
and his clear explanation, he has persuaded the 
City Government of its utility. He has been 
seconded, by Mr. M. G. Farmer and other intelli- 

ent a. who are now putting up the 

oxes—all the rest of the machinery being pre- 
pared, so that there is no room, we trust, to doubt 
the success of the first complete experiment. 





A Hint 10 Bracxsmitus.—The cutting of bars of 
iron or pipes with the chisel, is a laborious and 
tardy process. By the following mode the same 
end is attained more speedily, easily and neatly : 
Bring the iron to a white heat, and then fixing it 
in a vice, apply the common saw, which, without 
being turned in the edge, or injured in any respect, 
will divide it as easily as if it were a carrot. 








Ladies’ Department. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Sometime since, I promised 
you an article, or some articles, upon the subject 
of health and education; these having been for 
several years my chief theme. I have read your 
valuable paper for some months with great pleas- 
ure and interest, and will now endeavor to redeem 
my pledge to write ‘“‘somewhat” for its columns. 

My present subject is female education. In 
speaking upon this subject, allow me to premise, 
that I do not appear as an advocate for ultraism, 
or, as what has been technically called woman’s 
rights—though, I hope to make no objection to 
their having their rights. 

The subject of female education, within the 
memory of the writer, (who has not yet lived half 
a century) was but little thought of. Men, and 
women too, who would strain every nerve, and en- 
dure great privations and expense to educate their 
sons, felt no necessity, and put forth no effort, to 
confer educational endowments upon their daugh- 
ters. It seemed, in the language of the learned 
and facetious Trumbul, as though 


“They loved Mahomet’s rules, who holds 
That women ne’er were born with souls,” 


or intellects of any kind. Even clergymen, civil 
officers and professed instructors, were all in this 
condemnation. But within the last twenty-five 
years, a change, much for the better, has come 
over the community, and much more in keeping 
with the Christian religion. In all the States of 


our union, female seminaries have been reared, 
richly endowed, and furnished with competent 
teachers. These have arisen through private mu- 
nificence. Also, in our own commonwealth (and 
I think in some others) the public coffers have been 
opened for this same benevolent purpose, and the 
result has been the establishment of normal schools 
for the thorough literary qualification of female 
teachers ; and those who have had the most to do 
with instruction in our public schools, have been 
convinced that females make by far the best and 
most successful instructors in them ; especially is 
this the case with the younger portion, (which is 
much the larger) of the pupils. It is the opinion 
of many of the lovers of education, that it would 
be preferable to employ female teachers to males, 
even at the same salaries. 

The enterprise of female education, which has 
for some time been thus smiled upon by private 
benefaction, and by the public endowment of nor- 
mal schools, has recently received a new impetus 
by the regular chartering of literary colleges for 
females in several of the States of the union, of which 
there is one in Georgia, one in Missouri, and in 
several other States. These colleges have all the 
endowments, rights and privileges that are con- 
ferred upon the colleges of the land for the educa- 
tion of young men. They have power, and exer- 
cise it, of conferring degrees upon all who pursue 
a regular course of study for three-years, and sus- 
tain a good and satisfactory examination upon the 
branches authorized and required to be studied by 
the faculty of such college. 

This is as it should be. What valid reason can 
be advanced against it? With such examples of 
eminent women as have arisen in the world, it is 
quite too late to attempt to maintain that females 
are incompetent to attain as thorough and as fin- 
ished an education, in all the branches of science 
and literature, as males. The Moores, the Hales, 
the Sigourneys, and an almost innumerable mul- 
titude of others, stand up in fearful array against 
such an opinion. 

To give, in the last place, the finishing stroke 
of education to females, a complete medical edu- 
cation is now proposed to be conferred upon all 
who seek it. To this end a college has been char- 
tered, called the ‘“‘Female Medical College, of 
Pennsylvania,”’ located in the city of Philadelphia. 
It has as full a faculty and possesses all the pow- 
ers and privileges of any other medical institution 
in that Athens or emporium of medical science. 
It is now giving its second annual course of lec- 
tures to a respectable class,—a class much larger 
in number than were the classes of males which 
attended the earlier courses of medical lectures 
either in Philadelphia or Boston. 

It is well known, also, that efforts have been 
making for several years past to educate females 





for practising certain branches, in this community ; 
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and, with whatever wisdom in management or suc- 
cess this school has formerly met under its simple 
act of incorporation, as a Female Medical School, 
the writer learns from a circular received, (and it 
is stated that the same circular has been sent to 
all the physicians of the city) from the direc- 
tors, that their purpose is to make efforts to secure 
a full charter for a medical college at the next as- 
sembling of the Legislature. This, again, is as it 
should be. There ought to be no half-way work 
about it. Women should be either made physi- 
cians, or let medicine alone. We have no opinion 
of half-educated physicians, and we see no objec- 
tion to opening a door for all females, who wish 
to have full instruction upon all subjects taught in 
any medical college. It seems to be carrying out, 
to its legitimate result, the efforts of the union to 
educate thoroughly all women who wish to receive 
an education. W. M. C. 





Don's Department. 
TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


If scandal or censure be raised ’gainst a friend, 

Be the last to believe it, the first to defend; 

Say to-morrow will come, and then time will unfold 
That “one story’s good till another is told!” 

A friend’s like a ship, when with music and song 
The tide of good fortune still speeds him along, 

But see him when tempest hath made him a wreck, 
And any mean billow can batter his deck; 

But give me the heart that true sympathy shows, 
And clings to a messmate whatever wind blows, 
And says, when aspersion unanswered grows bold, 
Wait—“One story’s good till another is told !” 











FRANENESS. 

There are some persons who are never willing 
to acknowledge that they have done wrong. 
Whenever they are blamed for anything, they 
will be sure to have some excuse or palliation to 
offer, or they will contrive to turn the attention 
to the share which somebody else had in the 
wrong. James Benson was just such a boy. 
““Why, what a looking place you have made of 
this room, children!”’ his mother said, as she 
entered the parlor one day. 

‘“Why, William took ae every one of those 
books,’ vociferated James. ‘I didn’t touch one 
of them ; and Emily tore up that paper into little 
bits, and threw it upon the floor. I couldn’t 
help it; I told her not to do so.” 

“Well, I should like now to have you gather up 
those quill tops and put them out of the way,” 
interrupted his mother; “‘you know I have al- 
ways cautioned you against letting your pen cut- 
tings fall upon the carpet.’ 

“Well, William has been cutting too. They 
are more than half his,’’ replied James, instead of 
stooping at once to pick them up. 

Now such a disposition as James showed here 
is far from being the right one. James had a 
hand in putting things into disorder, and his own 
blame was that he had any concern in it. It was 
nothing to him what his brothers and sisters had 
been doing. He ought to have acknowledged his 
own fault, and obeyed his mother’s direction im- 


mediately, instead of stopping to find excuses, or 
to tell what the others had done. 

It is very mean and ill-natured to wish to bring 
others into difficulties, or expose their faults, when 
it will answer no good purpose. It is very ab- 
surd, too, for any person to suppose that he is 
any the less to blame himself, in any case, be- 
cause somebody else has also been to blame. Sup- 
pose that a man who was brought to trial ina 
court of justice for the crime of stealing, should 
say in self-defence, ‘‘Why, to be sure I have been 
guilty of stealing: but then such a person stole 
too. He stole just as much as I did.’ This 
would be foolish enough ; and yet nothing is more 
common than for boys and girls, when they are 
reproved for any misconduct, to begin to tell what 
some of their brothers, or sisters, or companions, 
have done that is quite as bad.— Rev. Jacob Abboit. 





A WORD TO LADS. 

Of the three modes of using tobacco, smoking 
is that which seems to have insinuated itself most 
extensively among the _ of our community. 
Tobacco employed in this way being drawn in 
with the vital breath, conveys its poisonous in- 
fluences into every part of the lungs. 

There the noxious fluid is entangled in the 
minute spongy air-cells, and has time to exert 
its pernicious influence on the blood—not in vivi- 
fying, but in vitiating it. The blood imbibes the 
stimulant narcotic principle, and circulates it 
through the whole system. It produces, in con- 
sequence, a febrile action in those of delicate 
habits. Where there is any tendency to phthisis 
and the tubercular deposit in the lungs, debility 
of those organs, consequent on the use of tobacco 
in this way, must favor the deposit of tuberculous 
matter,.and thus sow the seeds of consumption. 
This practice impairs the natural taste and relish 
for food, lessens the appetite, and weakens the 
powers of the stomach.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Power or Kirrs.—The power of a kite twelve 
feet high, with a wind blowing at the rate of twen- 
ty miles an hour, is as much as a man of average 
strength can stand against. With a stronger gale, 
such a kite has been known to break a line capa- 
ble of sustaining 200 Ibs. The surface spread by 
this sail is forty-nine square feet, and it should be 
noticed that these serve as standing ratios, from 
which, by the rule of proportion, the power of 
larger kites can be calculated. 
ever, suppose that a kite of thirty-six feet in length 
has only three times the power of a kite twelve feet 
in length ; for, in fact, it has three times the pow- 
er in length, and three times the power in breadth, 
which will make the multiple nine ; so that it would 
lift or draw nine times as much as a kite of twelve 
feet. Two kites, one fifteen feet in length, the 
other twelve, have power sufficient to draw a car- 
riage with four or five persons when the wind is 
brisk.— History of the Charvolant. 





Brorners—Sisters.—The following feeling tri- 
bute to home influences will be responded to by 
many a wanderer from the paternal mansion and 


its dear inmates. Alas! that in some it should 
awake the painful recollection that the loved ones 
are no more of earth :— 





“I am very proud of my -sisters, and I am 
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grateful to them also ; for had I not such kind and 
affectionate sisters, and such a mother as I have, 
Ido most sincerely believe that I never should 
have been successful in life. The thought of home 
and the loved ones there, has warmed my be- 
numbed feelings and encouraged me to renew m 

efforts, by the reflection that there were, though 
far off, those whose happiness was at least in some 
degree connected with mine; and I hold that no 
person can be entirely miserable, while there is in 
the world a single individual who will rejoice in 
his prosperity and feel sorrow for his adversity.’’ 





+ mare 


The Cemperance Question. 








HEARING OF THE PETITIONERS FOR 
THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW. 

The first hearing before the Joint Special Com- 
mittee of the Legislature, to whom was referred 
the petition for'a law similar to the Maine Liquor 
Law, took place in the Representatives’ Hall 
Wednesday afternoon. The chairman, Mr. Brig- 
ham, stated that any one who had anything to pre- 
sent for or against the petition, might now be 
heard. After a pause, the Rev. Mr. Otheman 
rose and said that he was one of the executive 
committee who had done much to bring before the 
people and legislature the subject we had met to 
consider; that a gentleman whom all wished to 
hear, was in the city and would arrive shortly ; 
that meanwhile there seeming to be no other per- 
son desirous of occupying the floor, he would offer 
a few remarks. He proceeded to argue the ques- 
tion in a very clear manner, but in a few minutes, 
Neal Dow, Esq., was announced, and received 
with great applause. Mr. Dow proceeded to give 
a running history of the Maine Law. He said 
that the adoption of the law was not spasmodic, 
that it was the result of long thought and labor. 
They had tried for years to have some effectual 
law passed in Maine for the suppression of the 
rum traffic, but the legislature would throw their 
bills under the table, two thirds of the members 
being keepers of country grog shops. They then 
appealed to the people to know whether they 
would continue to be the mere instruments of 
what is facetiously called politics, that is, using 
the people as voters for the success of this or that 
aspirant for office. They were addressed on the 
subject in all parts of the State, and soon made 
such a demand as was not to be disregarded. In 
1849 the law passed on the last day of the session, 
and the Governor put it into his pocket, but the 
people brought it back to the legislature to be 
passed again. 

When it passed in 1851, only about 8000 names 
of petitioners had been presented for its passage, 
because the session was to be short, much busi- 
ness to be done, and the bill not expected to pass. 
But so well had the people made their will felt, 


that men who were opposed to it voted for it, and| " a0. % 


| important improvements. 





the Governor who was known to be opposed to it, 
and was expected to veto it, remembering the fate 
of his. predecessor, gave it his signature. 

Mr. Dow now gave a brief but clear and very 
able exposition of the principal provisions of the 
law, and concluded with showing its operation 
and popularity, and giving reasons and arguments 
in favor of the passage of a law of the same kind 
in Massachusetts, referring to the precedent of the 
lottery law which was passed by Massachusetts, 
and copied by Maine and other States. 

When Mr. Dow had concluded, Mr. Vinton was 
called upon, and made quite an able argument, 
showing the benefits of such a law, the necessity 
for it, and the’ determination of the people of 
Massachusetts to have it. He was followed by 
Mr. J. W. Goodrich, of the Massachusetts Cata- 
ract, Rey. John Pierpont, Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
and Father Taylor. 





LxcisLaTIVE TempERANcE Socrery.—This Society 
was organized at the State House, on Wednesday 
evening. Gov. Boutwell was chosen President, 
and Lieut. Gov. Cushman, Henry Wilson, N. P. 
Banks and Amasa Walker, Vice Presidents. The 
meeting was very fully attended, and addresses 
were made by Gen. Wilson, Mr. Williams, editor 
of the Taunton Dew-Drop, Mr. Dow, mayor of 
Portland, J. W. Goodrich, of Worcester, and the 
Rey. Lyman Beecher, in favor of the immediate 
passage of the Maine law. 








Fruit Trees. 


The proprietors offer for sale a large and fine 
stock of Fruit, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Buckthorn Plants &c. 

Pear, Apple, Peach, Cherry and Plum Trees of 
choice standard varieties. Also Quinces, Goose- 
berries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, 

Grape Vines, &c. 
Extra sized Hamburghs for the Conservatory or Grapery. 
A fine lot of Cherry and Apple Trees, two to four years from 
bud. The whole for sale at reduced prices. 
D. & G. F. STONE, 
Hammond Street, East Newton. 
wl6t—4ty 


Chain Pumps. 


thy CHAINS, WHEELS and CRANKKS complete. 
Also, Sanford Adams’ celebrated Well Pump of wood, with 
CAST IRON PUMPS of various 
sizes, at the lowest prices, by 
RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
. (Over the Market,) Boston. 
m* 


New Milch Cows. 


OR SALE, full-blooded Cows,—Durham, Devon and Ayr- 
shire; warranted first-rate as to milking properties.— 
Heifers from the same. Also, Suffolk Pigs, pure. 
Apply to JOHN H. DANE, Burlington, Mass., or JOHN 
DANE, 12 South Market Street, Bosten. 
Jan. 31, 1852. 


Jan. 10, 1852. 





Jan. 10. 





6w---2* 


Patent Spring Bow-Pins. 


A LARGE lot of patent malleable iron Spring Bow-Pins, of 
superior quality and finish, just received and for sale at 
the Quincy Hall Agricultural Warehouse, (over the Market,) 
RUGGLES, —— MASON & CO. 
t 
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Pure Suffolk Pigs. 


A FEW pairs of PURE SUFFOLK PIGS, from the importa- 
tion of the late Wm. Stickney, for sale. 
Inquire at this office, or of LUTHER GILBERT, 
Corner Tremont and Pleasant Streets. 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1852. tf 





Fer the Cure of 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, 
CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


i remedy is offered to the community with the confidence 
we feel in an article which seldom fails to realize the hap- 
piest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, that almost 
every section of the country abounds in persons, publicly 
known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too appa- 
rent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known, 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary organs, 
which are incident to our climate. And not only in the formi- 
dable attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of 
Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, &c., and for Children it is the 
pleasantest and safest medicine that can be obtained. No 
family should be withgut it, and those who have used it never 


will. 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Hanover, Onto, April 3, 1850. 
Dear Sir: —1 wish I could tell all that suffer with a cough, 
what your Cherry Pectoral has done for me. It does seem 
they might be benefited by the information. I had a lung fe- 
ver, which left my lungs weak and inflamed. Being very fee- 
ble, and unable to gain strength at all, my friends thought I 
must soon siuk in consumption. I had no appetite, anda 
dreadful cough was fast wearing me away. I began to take 
your beautiful medicine, by the advice of a clergyman, who 
had seen its effects before. It eased my cough at first, and 
gave me Yest at night. In less than a fortnight I could eat 
well, and my cough had ceased to be troublesome, my appe- 
tite returned, and my food nourished me, which soon restored 
my strength. Now, after five weeks, 1 am well and strong, 

with no other help than your Cherry Pectoral. 
Yours, with respect, Juvia Dean. 


I hereby certify that the above statement of my wife is in 
conformity with my own views of her case and her cure by 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. JosernH Dean. 


The above-named Joseph Dean, and Julia, his wife, are per- 
sonally known to me, and implicit confidence may be placed 
in their statement. SamvueEt C. Van Derwent, 

Pastor of the Baptist Church. 
FROM ONE OF THE FIRST PHYSICIANS IN MAINE. 
Saco, Mz., April 26, 1849. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell: — Dear Sir—I am now constantly 
using your Cherry Pectoral in my practice, and prefer it to 
any other medicine for pulmonary complaints. From obser- 
vation of many severe cases, I am convinced tha it will cure 


coughs, colds and diseases of the lungs, that have put to defi- 
ance all other remedies. 


fT invariably recommend its use in cases of consumption, and 
consider it much the best remedy known for that disease. 
Respectfully yours, I. 5. Cusuman, M. D. 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY JAMES C. AYER, 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
Nov. 1, 1851. 44—3m 


r 7 
Devon Bull Wanted. 
J ie Editor of the New England Farmer wishes to pur- 
. chase a pure DEVON BULL, about two years old. Ap- 
ply at office. *tf Jan. 31, 1852. 





Middlesex Agricultural Society. 


A’ a meeting of the Trustees of the Middlesex Agricultural 
Society, held January 3, 1852, it was Voted, that the Ex- 
hibition and Cattle Show be held this year at the place for 
which the most new members will join the society before the 
first of March next, not less than fifty for one place, and if no 
place obtain that number, that the Cattle Show be held at Con- 
cord. Voted, also, that the Secretary publish the above vote 
in the newspapers of the county, with the regulations for ob- 
taining new members. 

By the By-laws of the Society, “any citizen of the county 
thay join it by paying five dollars,” and shall receive a Diplo- 
ma which entitles him to all the privileges of membership, 
among which is that of receiving 10 per cent. additional on all 
premiums obtained by him. 

The Society needs funds to enable it to offer suitable premi- 
ums, and it is to be hoped that all parts of the county will 
make an effort to increase its funds and to obtain the Exhibi- 
tion this year. 

Applications for membership received by the Treasurer, 
JOHN 8. KEYES, Esq., at Concord, or by the Trustees in 
each of the towns. SIMON BROWN, Secretary. 

Concord, Jan. 31, 1852. 5wis 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 


tore, 
Quincy Hall, over the Market, Boston. 


— Proprietors having recently enlarged their Warehouse, 
and increased their works at Worcester, would respect 
fully invite the attention of Planters and Dealers in AGRI- 
CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, GAR- 
DEN and FIELD SEEDS, &c., to their stock, comprising the 
largest and best assortments to be found in the United States, 
which are offered at low prices. 
Of PLOUGHS—we have the greatest variety of kinds and 
sizes. 
Improved Sod Ploughs, for flat furrows—improved Sco 
Ploughs, for lapped furrows—improved Stubble Ploughs, whica 
are especially adapted to deep tillage, or varying from 6 to 12 
inches in depth. 
Self-sharpening, Hill Side, Sub-soil, Double Mould, Corn, 
Cotton, and Rice Ploughs. 
Cylinder Hay Cutters, Smith’s Patent Lever Gate, and oth- 
ers. Patent Corn Shellers, with and without Separators. 
Seed Sowers, of various sizes and prices. Batchelder’s patent 
Corn Planter, improved. Fanning Mills of vatsivus sizes, 
Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, thermometer Churns, 
Robbins’ patent Centrifugal Churn, Cylinder Churn, Dash 
Churn, Corn Planters, together with almost every article 
wanted on the Plantation, Farm or Garden. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent gratis on application, post paid, 
RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
Boston and Worcester, Mass., March 1, 1851. 10—tf 


TO ALL AGRICULTURISTS, 
Horticulturists and Florists. 








jig following Valuable Books have just been published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston 


BRECES BOOK OF FLOWERS, 


Being a complete guide to the cultivation of a Flower Gardens 
by Joseph Breck, Esq. Price 75 cents. 


SCHENCE’S KITCHEN GARDENER’S 
TEXT BOOK, 


A thorough work on the management of the Kitchen Garden; 
by Peter A. Schenck. Price 50 cents. 


A TREATISE ON HOT-HOUSES, 


Their Construction, Heating and Ventilation; by R. B. Leu- 
chars, Esq. Price $1,00. 


COLE’S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN. 
Or, Complete Farrier; by 8. W. Cole, Esq. Price 50 cents. 
COLE’S AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK, 
Or, Complete Orchardist; by 8S. W. Cole. Price 50 cents. 
48,000 COPIES 


Of Mr. Cole’s two excellent books have been already pub- 
lished. The above valuable books are for sale by the princl- 
pal booksellers throughout the country. 


500 AGENTS WANTED! 





To sell the above in every State inthe Union. Address, (post 
paid,) the publishers. 5t* Jan. 1¢. 
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Corn Shellers. Bolton Grey Fowls. 


MPROVED YANKEE CORN SHELLERS, with and with EVERAL puirs of this favorite breed can be obtained by 
out separators. These machines are adapted to large and applying (post-paid,) to the subscriber, at Dorchester, 
smal! varieties of corn, will shell rapidly, and are not liable to | M 3 GEORGE DORR. 
get out of order. For sale, wholesale and retail, over Quincy 50—8w 
Market, Boston, by 


Jan. 3. 





ass. 
Dorchester, Dec. 6, 1851. 





rm and Nursery for Sale. 


The subscriber offers his Farm and Nursery for 
sale, situated in WESTFORD, Mass., half a mile 
from the centre of the town, on the main road 
and seven miles from the city of Lowell. Sai 
Farm contains about sixty acres of land, consist- 
ing of Tillage, Pasturing and Woodland. Said Farm is plea- 
santly situated within half a mile of the Stony Brook Railroad 
Depot, and Grist and Saw Mill, and half a mile from the Meet- 
Hon. Isaac Davis, Vice ing-house, Academy and Town School. There is in said Nur- 

Hon. STEPHEN Sa.isBuRY, § Presidents. sery about ye a - — on ome oe —_ o oa 
‘ isting of Apple, Peaches, Pears, Plums an erries; al- 

HIS Company was chartered in March, 1844, and com-|COMSs 7 . - 

T aanied Sostiees on the first of June, 1845. Its business is 7“? oo all i good a ge 6c 
conducted on the most economical principles. withi Ings men whi a en pg oak. snere e BS Rae 

The well considered and invariable policy of this Company —4 ee a, ‘ie opto ‘Seve alkas Suaal co 
a pardons tend or pi ae a a ae oo land attached to the buildings — nursery, snd the conditions 
imposing amount of receipts. California risks have been uni- nal i tegen he et ame apy office, or of ELISHA 
formly declined, and the multiplication of policies in cities BUNCE. or F roe livin a a ot all 
considered especially liable to cholera has not been encour- i) ? SOLOMON RICHARDSON 

ed. Westford, June 28, 1851 26—tf y 
*eThe cash premiums of this company are calculated on the estiord, June 28, - 


most approved tables of the probability of life, and at the low- 
Garden Seeds. 


est rates which are deemed safe. . 
oe, Pamphlets, explaining the principles and advantages of life 
pect ectfully solicit the attention of purchasers of GAR- 
SEEDS to our extensive stock, which we offer for 


assurance, with forms of application and rates of premium, Ww: resp 

GRI- may be had by appilcation at the Office of the Company in DEN 
BAR- Worcester, or of the Agents in all the principal towns in New gale. We have all the sorts of Vegetable Seeds that have 
ig the proved worthy of cultivation; also, Grain, Grass and Flower 
Seeds. All the varieties are raised and selected expressly for 


England. CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 
tates, ist{* 
onl our trade, and we do with confidence recommend them to all 


Dec. 27, 1851. 
who desire to procure seeds that will prove true to their names. 
Me Hay and Straw Cutters. 


is a gratis, on application. on 
. UGGLES, NOURSE, MAS & CO. 
whica A LARGE assortment of HAY, STRAW and CORN STALK ’ ? ’ 
to 12 AA CUTTERS, of all sizes, for hand and horse power. We Jan. 1. Over Quincy Market, Boston. 
have made an improvement in the machines by covering the 


Corn, cylinder with guards, rendering them entirely safe even for Zine Milk Pans. 


children tohandle. Sold at the- lowest prices, wholesale and 

1 oth- retail, by RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. NEW ARTICLE, without seam or solder, and will not 
ators. (Over the Market,) Boston. rust. At wholesale and retail, (over the Market,) Boston. 
yatent Jun. 10. 3m* RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
sizes. Jan. 10. 3m* 
urns, 


Dash Farm for Sale. Cattle Ties. 


rticle ‘ , . 
a eee nee rte RUBELRDSTON, 0% AND COW TIES, of all sizes, a large assortment; also, 
Mass., on Wednesday, MARCH 17, at 100’clock, Draft and Trace Chains; just received and for sale low by 
A. M.. a Farm, about half a mile from the centre, | RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO., (over the Market,) 
and 19 miles from Worcester, containing 188 | Boston. 3m Jan. 10. 
acres of land, about one-half of which is Woodland, and of 
good growth. There are about 20 acres of Upland. Also, 
eight acres of good Reclaimed Meadow, sufficiently dry for 





RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. F 
tf a 
i 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER. 
GUARANTEE CAPITAL, $100,000. 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 




















cultivation. The remainder is mostly good Meadow, covered 
in part with Cranberry Vines, and nearly the whole might be 
profitably converted into good Cranberry Meadow, as it can 
easily be drained or flowed, at the option of the owner. 

There is on the premises a good two-story House, Barn and 
other outbuildings, all in good repair. Terms easy, and made 
known at time of sale. Said farm belonging to the estate of 
Willard Earle, late of Worcester. 

Also, will be sold at same time and place, Farming Tools, 
Hay, &c. 

For further information apply to GEORGE HAMILTON, 
on the premises, or EDWIN CHAPIN, Worcester, Mass. 

RHODA A. EARLE, Guardian 
For Chas. N. and Louisa 8. Earle. 
Jan. 31, 1852. Twis 


Sausage Meat Cutters. 


MPROVED MEAT CUTTERS, will cut 150 Ibs. per hour. 
Also, SAUSAGE STUFFERS, with large and small tubes, 
at very low prices, b 
RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON & CO. 


(Over the Market,) Boston. 
Jan. 10. 3m* 


Wanted to Buy, 


A Farm in the neighborhood of Boston, by a 
person who has for sale some property in Cali- 
fornia, and will pay the balance of the purchase 
in money. 

ae A gentleman who is going to California, and 
wants to sell his estate, will find this an unusual opportunity. 
A letter post-paid to W. H., Box 1700 Boston P. O., will meet 
prompt attention. bw Jan. 31, 1852. 








Farm for Sale or to Let, 


Situated in CONCORD, Mass., on the main 
road leading from Boston, containing about 70 
acres, with a good dwelling-house and barn on 
the same. The land is well divided into Mowing, 
Tillage, Pasturage and Woodland. 
icy Inquire at No. 5 BROMFIELD STREET, Boston. 
Jan. 31, 1852. 8mis 








Cast Steel Axes. 


UPERIOR Cast Steel AXES, of “Hunt’s,” ‘White & Olm- 
stead’s” and “Hannum’s” manufacture, all warranted. For 


sale, wholesale and retail, by RUGGLES, NOURSE, MASON 
& CO., Quincy Hall, (over the Market,) Boston. 


Jan. 10. 3m* 


Farm for Sale. 


A Farm situated in the most pleasant part of 
the town of BROOKLINE, N. H., containing 40 
acres of good land, well divided into mowing, 
pasture and tillage. The mowing land has all 
been laid down within five years, and bears a 
heavy crop, which will continue to increase. The pasturing 
is equal to any, and is irrigated by a running brook. The til- 
lage land is under a high state of cultivation, and needs only to 
be seen to be admired. The buildings consist of a good house, 
two barns, and all necessary out-buildings, in good repair.— 
Also, a good orchard of grafted fruit, with Cherry, Pear, 
Quince, Peach and Plum trees. 
The above will be sold low, as the health of the owner will 
not stand the labor of a farmer’s occnpation. 
Application may be made to JOSEPH SHARLAND, at 334 
Washington Street, Boston, or on the premises to 
33---istf THOMAS BOWTHORPE. 
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The Working Farmer. 


MONTHLY Periodical devoted to Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Floraculture, Kitchen Gardening, Management of 


Hot Houses, Green Houses, &q, embracing Agricultural 
Chemistry, Preparation of Manurés, &c 
Edited by PROFESSOR JAMES 3. MAPES, and published 
t 25 Cliff Street, New York. 
TERMS PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 
Single Copies........ 


coves $1,00 
ee CONNEE. coscccccese eee ccccecee dO 
Twenty-five Copies......... coccccccce eovceceee20,00 
Back Volumes in covers at subscription prices. The Fourth 
Volume will commence March 1, 1852 
Jan. 1, 1852. ay 


Pure Devon Stock. 


OWS, HEIFERS, BULLS und BULL-CALVES for sale 
Apply at Office of N. E. Farmer, or to the subscriber. 
B. FRENCH, 
Braintree, Mass. 


ee ee eareeeeeees 





Dec. 27, 1851. lyr* 





The postage on the New England Farmer, monthly, is as 
follows: 


For any distance not exceeding 50 miles 5 cents per year. 
Over 50, and not exceeding. .300 miles. .10 cents per year. 
Over 300 “ 5 

Over 1000 
Over 2000 
Over 4000 


To prevent any misunderstanding, we quote the 16th sec- 
tion of the law of 3d March, 1845, which is us follows: 


Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, that the term “Newspa- 
per,” herein before used, shall be, and the same is hereby de- 
fined to be, any printed * publication, issued in numbers, con- 
sisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intel- 
ligence of passing events, and bona fide extras and supple- 
ments of such publication. 


“ 
“ 
“ 


2000...... . -20 


.g| the same time, equally welcome to the Home Circle. 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1852. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
a WEEKLY, 4 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL,—PUBLISHED EVERY SAT- 
URDAY, ON A LARGE, HANDSOME 
FOLIO SHEET. 

The proprietors design furnishing a first-class Agricultural © 
and Family Newspaper—a journal which shall be valuable to 
the Farmer, the Mechanic, and all other professions; and at 
They 
are happy in announcing the names of SIMON BROWN as 
Editor, and FREDERICK HOLBROOK and HENRY F. 
FRENCH, Associate Editors,—gentlemen who have had prac- 

tical experience on their own farms, and who are too well 
known by the public to require any farther introduction or re- 
commendation from us. 

Besides the main subject of Agriculture, will be included 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and the various sci- 
ences connected with these branches, such as Geology, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Meteorology, Zoology, &c. Rural Architecture, 
Landscape Gardening, Rural Embe)lishments, Domestic Econ- 
omy and Mechanic Arts will also claim particular attention. 

Careful attention will be given to the Markets, wholesale 
and retail, every week. 

The other departments of the paper, under the charge of 
WILLIAM SIMONDS, will include a full and careful re- 
port of the news of the week, such as Domestic, Foreign and 
Marine Intelligence, Congressional and Legislative proceed- 
ings, Temperance and Religious Intelligence, and a general va- 
riety of Literary and Miscellaneous matter, adapted to family 
reading, comprising more useful and valuable reading matter 
than any other Agricultural Newspaper published in New 
England. Everything of a hurtful or even doubtful tendency 
will be carefully excluded from its columns. 


TERMS $2 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


(7* MONTHLY, > 


Is published at the same office on the first of every month, 
in book form, devoted exclusively to Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, and their kindred arts and sciences; making a neat vol- 
ume of 576 octavo pages, embellished with 


NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


The monthly contains nearly the same matter as the Agri- 
cultural department of the weekly. 

It may be elegantly bound in muslin, embossed and gilt, at 
25 cts. a volume, if left at this office. 


TERMS $1 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 


(cp At the end of the year, the publishers will bind the 
monthly Farmer Gratis for any person who subscribes for 
both publications, paying one year in advance for each. 

i> Postmasters and others who will forward four new sub- 
sciibers on the above-named terms, for either publication, 
shall receive a fifth copy for one year. 

ir All orders and letters should be addressed, post-paid, to 


RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 
Quincy Hau, Sourn Market Street, 


Joun a} BOSTON. 
JoeL Nourse. 











Early June Potatoes. 


pais fine variety is fit for the market by the middle of June, 
as its name indicates. Unlike any other potato, it is as 
mealy at that season as the Mercer in midwinter. Its eye is 
good and it also produces as abundantly as the Mercer. They 
will be delivered on board of any vessel in New York at st 
per barrel of 24 bushels. 

Address 8. B. PARSONS, Flushing, near N. Y. 


Jan. 3. 2w* 





